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Not many years ago, that period of human history which, in 


round numbers, may be said to extend from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era, was almost universally 
known as, “the Dark Ages.” Many persons, who were other- 
wise well informed, implicitly believed, that those unhappy 
ages were destitute of even a single ray of intellectual or reli- 
gious light, to break the gloom of their Cimmerian darkness. 
The poet Coleridge, however, as early as half-a-century ago, 
ventured to assert, in opposition to the reigning sentiment, that 
“the Middle Ages are dark only to those who themselves have 
not light enough to read them.” Yet perhaps this bold asser- 
tion touches an opposite extreme. In one sense, the Middle 
Ages were indeed dark, and must remain obscure to every 
modern student. It could not well be otherwise, than that 
there should be much darkness in the period that immediately 
succeeded the subversion of the ancient civilization of the Ro- 
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man empire, and the irruption of the barbaric hordes of North- 
ern Europe. But the light was even then struggling with the 
darkness. The period which gave birth to a Dante, a Raphael, 
a Michael Angelo, and a host of other great poets, painters, 
and sculptors, cannot have been entirely destitute of light; and 
we pity the man who can gaze on the stupendous cathedrals of 
the old world,—so exquisitely beautiful and harmonious in all 
their parts, that the poets have fancifully designated their 
architecture as “frozen music” —and yet imagine them to be 
the production of a barbarous age. 

There has been, of late years, a medizeval renaissance in the 
world of literature and art; and the “great masters’’ are more 
highly honored than ever before. The fact seems, however, to 
be quietly ignored, that not all the medizeval men of genius 
were artists or poets. Is it right to forget the great thinkers, 
before whose intellectual powers the great masters of art bowed 
with profoundest reverence? Ought we not also to keep green 
the memory of the scholastic doctors, whose systems of Theolo- 
gy have been declared, by those who know what they affirm, 
to be more stupendous as works of genius than the very cathe- 
drals which the world so loudly praises ? : 

We have been led into this train of thought by reading a 
monograph on “ Realism and Nominalism,” from the pen of 
H. O. Koehler, pastor at Gross Vielen in Mecklenburg. The 
author is evidently a man of very considerable ability, conjoined 
with a degree of modesty that is as laudable as it is rare. 
While he has studied his subject with German patience and re- 
search, making use at the same time of the rich treasures of 
the libraries of Rostock, Gottingen, and Hamburg, he yet con- 
fesses, that his little book is necessarily very incomplete; and 
expresses the hope that it may soon be superseded by some 
great work, that may do complete justice to.a subject that oc- 
cupied the attention of the greatest minds of Christendom, for 
more than five hundred years. He finally thanks his publisher, 
in the most naive manner imaginable, for venturing to publish 
a book for which he can hardly anticipate an extensive sale. 

We rather like this book. It possesses a clearness which is 
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rare in the discussion of a subject so abstruse. The author 
does not himself philosophize, while he seeks to give us an idea 
of the influence of Nominalism and Realism on the Dogmatic 
systems of the Middle Ages. Yet, after all, we cannot resist 
the conclusion, that he occupies a stand-point very different 
from our own. This will, we think, become evident during the 
course of our present resumé; though we have not the inclina- 
tion, as we have not the ability, to join issue with him in a tour- 
nament of the pen. We moderns can hardly hope to familiarize 
ourselves with all the details of the Titanic conflict which is 
here depicted, and our first care must be, to save our heads 
from the falling rocks and mountains. 

Our author introduces his subject by instituting a comparison 
between the periods of patristic and of scholastic Theology. 
The first six centuries of the history of the church were princi- 
pally occupied with the development of Christian doctrine, in 
opposition to the early heresies; the subsequent period with 
the construction of theological systems. Though the Monothe- 
lite and Adoptian controversies extend into the middle ages, 
they do not militate against this statement; for they were but 
corollaries of the Monophysite and Arian controversies, the 
last mutterings of storms that had already spent their strength. 
The great doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and of sin, 
had been settled for all time at the great councils of Nice, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon; but there was no settlement, in this 
sense, of the questions raised by Paschasius and Lanfranc, con- 
cerning the Eucharist; by Peter the Lombard, concerning the 
seven sacraments; and by their successors, concerning eschato- 
logy and other important subjects. Even those doctrines which 
had come to be accepted by the church during the middle ages, 
were generally unable to withstand the destructive forces that 
were brought to bear upon them in the sixteenth century. It 
is certain, then, that the medizeval development of doctrine was 
insignificant, when compared either with the patristic period or 
with the subsequent period of the Reformation. 

Our author finds the cause of all this in the condition of the 
Germanic race, which was even then the most important in 
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Christendom. It had but recently been reclaimed from hea- 
thenism ; and it was therefore its main problem, to become ac- 
quainted with the contents of the truth, and to arrange scien- 
tifically the rich treasures of the past. It was but right that 
this should be so ; for faithfulness to the Gospel, as we have re- 
ceived it, must be at all times our first obligation. The develop- 
ment of doctrine, on the other hand, must take place at times 
and under conditions prepared by God Himself, and must be 
the normal evolution of the life of Christ in His Church. It is 
just as wrongy then, to blame the schoolmen for making use al- 
most exclusively of the materials furnished by former ages, as 
it would be to disparage the great divines of the seventeenth 
century, because they devoted their best power to systematizing 
the Theology of the Reformation. 

In philosophy the Middle Ages were also, te a great extent, 
dependent on the past. At first Platonism was taught, accord- 
ing to the method of ‘Aristotle; but ata later period the phi- 
losophy of the Stagyrite reigned supreme. In the eleventh cen- 
tury the admiration for his dialectics became so universal, as to 
be subsequently designated by Roger Bacon, as “‘ Aristotelema- 
nia.” In those ages an appropriate quotation from Aristotle 
was sufficient for the practical settlement of almost any knotty 
question. It was, indeed, almost enough to say, with the 
Pythagoreans: ‘‘ He himself has said it.” 

Our author has well remarked, that we must not be too hard 
on the schoolmen for thus slavishly following in the footsteps of 
Plato and Aristotle. Not every age produces great original 
philosophers; and the schoolmen, to say the least, had no rea- 
son to be ashamed of their Grecian models. 

What has been here said, will prepare us for an intelligent 
idea of the Theological systems of such men as Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and others. They all made use of Phi- 
losophy for the purpose of discovering the contents of their 
faith; while they held firmly to the principles of Augustine, 
that “‘ faith precedes knowledge,” and that “there is no contra- 
diction between faith and knowledge.’ Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, however, a conflict arose, between two schools 
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of philosophy and theology, that are respectively known in his- 
tory as Nominalists and Realists. ‘This struggle,” remarks 
our author, “went on, with varying fortunes, to the end of the 
Middle Ages.”” He might have added, that the questions at 
issue have never been definitely settled; but are constantly 
reappearing in some new form or other; though, indeed, the 
writers of modern times have but rarely adopted the watchwords 
of medizeval speculation. 

As scholasticism was, toa great extent, dependent on ancient 
Greece for its philosophy, it is necessary that we should theré 
seek for the roots of the conflict. 

According to Plato, there are certain universal conceptions, 
which are innate in the reason of man; which lie at the founda- 
tion of all thought, and precede the particular and individual. 
These universal conceptions are the representatives of the ac- 
tual and eternal ideas of the Divine mind, according to which 
all particular existences are formed; and have a real, perma- 
nent existence. When reason, therefore, beholds created 
existences, it is its mission to refer them back to their original 
types, and thus discover that which really exists, instead of that 
which is transitory and illusory. Philosophy, therefore, accord- 
ing to Plato, is the art of apprehending the universal and 
necessary, and thus discovering the real nature of all created 
existences. 

Aristotle, though a pupil of Plato, was brought by his study 
of nature to occupy a somewhat different standpoint. It is, 
however, a mistake to suppose, that he denied the reality of 
universal conceptions, altogether; and, therefore, deserves to be 
called “the father of Medizeval Nominalism.” This is a view 
that has been long exploded; and we are rather surprised to 
see it reiterated, in almost so many words, in Appleton’s “‘ New 
American Cyclopedia.” 

It must be confessed, that it is somewhat difficult to come 
to a full understanding of the views of Aristotle on this subject ; 
and it has been remarked, by Sir William Hamilton, as a 
curious fact, that “different philosophers have maintained, that 
Aristotle was a Realist, a Conceptualist, and a Nominalist in the 
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strictest sense.” A recent writer in the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine,” who quotes largely from Schwegler, seems, how- 
ever, in accordance with the views of our author, to show con- 
clusively, that Plato and Aristotle certainly agreed with refer- 
ence to the real existence of universals, or generic conceptions ; 
and that they consequently differed more as to the manner than 
as to the matter of their thought. 

In his method, Aristotle proceeds from the particular to the 
general. He says, “All knowledge is of two kinds, mediate 
and immediate. We learn to know immediately only the par- 
ticular and individual; then mediately the universal; and the 
logical conclusions of reason are the only way of deducing the 
mediately true from the immediately true. In things in their 
diversity, the universal alone exists. It is more than a mere 
agreement of individual existences with preconceived ideals ; 
the universal becomes actualized in the particular, and both are 
alike eternal.”” To use medieval terms, Plato held to “‘ univer- 
salia ante rem;”’ while Aristotle declared for “‘ universalia in 
re,” which is something altogether different from the “ universa- 
lia post rem”’ of the Nominalists. 

The latter view seems to have been first advanced by Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoic school. He held that we derive all 
our knowledge from the senses. From external impressions we 
gain certain conceptions, which have no connection with each 
other; but reason, as the ruling power of the soul, unites these 
conceptions, and thus forms the universal. This, according to 
Zeno, is the only way of discovering the truth; and to appre- 
hend it in this way, as derived from particular conceptions, is 
the peculiar business of dialectics. 

Our author asserts, that the doctrines of Zeno are almost 
pure Nominalism ; but confesses that it is impossible to make out 
any historical connection between them. The writings of Zeno 
had not been translated into Latin, and he knows of no school- 
men, except the venerable Bede and John Scotus Erigena, who 
were acquainted with Greek. 

With Realism he has no such difficulty, He deduces it from 
Plato but, it seems to us, in the most mechanical way. He can- 
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not understand how Platonic ideas of being and generic unity 
should have found their way into Christian theologypexcept 
through the partial and imperfect translations of Chalcidius, 
Apuleius, and Macrobius. He has not a word to say of the 
fact, that at the advent of our blessed Saviour the whole world 
was full of Platonism ; and that it was believed by many of the 
early Christians to have been, in some sort, a preparation for 
the purer doctrines of Christianity. Did he designedly forget, 
that the apostles themselves, to say the least, often make use of 
Platonic forms of thought for the purpose of communicating 
Christian mysteries? Nay, more, ‘‘the Platonicidea of generic 
unity,” as our author would call it, is plainly communicated by 
the apostles, as a Christian truth, in connection, for instance, 
with the doctrine of the Church, which cannot in any other 
sense be said to be really “the body of Christ.” It strikes us, 
that our author sometimes mistakes Christian verities for Pla- 
tonic speculations; and that what he chooses to call the “ blind 
realism” of the ages before Anselm and Roscellinus, may, after 
all, have been the bright light of that Christian faith, of which 
Platonism is but the faint aurora. It has frequently dazzled 
men’s eyes, and caused them to mistake it for darkness. 

The Nominalist heresy, as we have seen, began to afflict the 
church in the latter half of the eleventh century. In its incep- 
tion, the conflict may have appeared, to the superficial observer, 
to be purely philosophic, and of trifling importance. Roscelli- 
nus, a canon of Compeigne, asserted, “‘that the notions of 
universals, of genera and species, were possessed of no reality; 
but were mere words ( flatus vocis), employed to designate quali- 
ties common to different individuals.” 

However insignificant and unimportant all this may appear 
to be, we have the authority of no less a work than the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” for asserting, that ‘this theory is a fun- 
damental one in the theory of human knowledge.” ‘If every 
genus,’ continues this eminent authority, “is only a mere 
word, it follows that individuals are the only realities, and that 
the ‘senses are at bottom the only sources of knowledge. 
And not only so, but on this theory no absolute affirmation re- 
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specting truth is possible, for such absolute affirmation involves 
of necessity a general idea; which, ex hypothesi, is destitute of 
real validity. Hence we have rationalism at the next remove.”’ 

Roscellinus appears to have been a celebrated teacher of 
Theology, who had many pupils. He is said to have been him- 
self a pupil of a certain Johannes Sophista, who held similar 
views, but is otherwise entirely forgotten. 

By applying his theory to theology, Roscellinus felt himself 
necessitated to teach Tritheism; forif individuals be the only 
realities, it follows, that the persons in the blessed Trinity can- 
not be one in essence. But the questions thus raised reach 
further still. If individuals be the only realities, how can 
Christ become the head of our race? How can He have as- 
sumed our humanity, when humanity, as such, does not really 
exist? The Church, too, which He died to save, has no real ~ 
objective existence; it is a mere empty term, loosely applied to 
a vast number of individual believers. The sacraments thus 
become empty ceremonials; and in fact the whole of Christiani- 
ty ceases to be a supernatural creation which challenges our 
faith, and sinks down at once to be a mere matter of individual 
opinion. 

We do not of course, pretend to say, that either Roscellinus 
or his immediate successors went to these lengths in advocating 
their principle. Nurtured, as they had been, in the bosom of 
the church, they could hardly bring themselves publicly to deny 
the existence of their mother. 

We can, however, easily understand, why it was that the church 
at once took alarm at the heresy of Roscellinus, and in the 
year 1092 cited him to appear at the council of Soissons. He 
appeared and recanted; but afterwards declared, that he had 
done so merely for fear of the people, who had become greatly 
embittered against him. He now fled to England, where he 
sought by every means in his power to spread his heresy. 
Here, however, he encountered an unbending opponent in the 
person of Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury, whom he appears 
to have previously most shamefully maligned. Being worsted 
in this conflict, he returned to France, where Bishop Ivo of 
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Chartres had pity on him, and after showing him much kind- 
ness, induced him finally to abjure his errors. He died as a 
canon of the Church in Tours. 

The character of Anselm, the first victor over Nominalism, 
has always seemed to us to be one of the most glorious in his- 
tory. ‘He wears,” says a distinguished writer, “the triple 
nimbus of an ecclesiastical prince, a mighty theologian, and a 
saint of the Church.” Elevated, in the year 1993, from a 
simple abbacy to the proud position of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and primate of all England, he labored with all his might 
to free the Church from secular dominion, and then to institute 
a thorough reformation of its discipline and the morals of the 
clergy. The account of his struggles with William Rufus, 
and his successor Henry I., has become a part of the history 
_ of England. He died on the 21st of April, 1109, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

It is as a theologian that Anselm especially claims our atten- 
tion on the present occasion. ‘He is one of the few theolo- 
gians,” said Dr. Schaff in the first number of the “ Kirchen- 
freund,” “‘ who are held in almost equal veneration by both the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. He was the Augustine of 
the middle ages; the father of that scholastic theology which 
sought to defend the traditional faith of the Church against all 
the objections of reason, and thus to manifest it as reason in its 
highest form; whose gigantic creations in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries have been justly compared to the Gothic 
cathedrals of those ages. * * * His theology stood in the 
most intimate connection with living piety; while his specula- 
tion was the fruit of a faith that constantly yearned to behold 
its beloved object more and more clearly.” 

We wish the author of the monograph before us had come to 
the consideration of the character of Anselm in a spirit some- 
what similar to that manifested in the above citation ; but he 
seems on the contrary, to place Anselm on a level with Roscel- 
linus, as the mere leader of a theological party. This is un- 
questionably a mistaken view of the case. There was, indeed, 
a false realism in existence even before the days of Anselm—as 
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we find it manifested in the obscure and possibly pantheistic 
writings of Fredegisus and John Scotus Erigena,—but with 
these erratic views, the great archbishop had not the slightest 
sympathy. He sought rather to be the champion of the reality 
of Christ’s kingdom—the defender of the truth against the 
most insidious forms of unbelief. When, then, our author dis- 
sects his writings—skillfully, we confess—for the purpose of 
discovering what he chooses to call his realistic tendencies, he 
proves nothing to our minds but what we knew before,—that 
Anselm earnestly held the ancient faith of the Church in op- 
position to the heresies of Roscellinus. 

Nominalism now disappeared for a time from the theological 
arena, but continued to sustain itself as a philosophical system. 
Among its chief defenders, at this period, are mentioned 
Robert of Paris, Arnulf of Laon, and Raimbert of Lille; but — 
we know little or nothing concerning the nature of their teach- 
ings. Joscelin, Bishop of Soissons, is also believed to have had 
an inclination towards Nominalism, but this is by no means 
certain. 

Hildebert of Tours, or Mans, is said by Gieseler, to have 
elaborated the first complete system of scholastic theology. 
His works are, however, of little importance in this connection, 
as he sought only to reproduce the teachings of the Fathers in 
a systematic form. He is said, not to have been very profound, 
and to have laid it down as a principle, that it is better never 
to say anything striking, than to run the risk of being found in 
error. 

Of greater importance, in connection with our subject, is 
William of Champeaux, who founded the celebrated school of 
St. Victor, about the year 1108. He is principally known by 
his conflict with his famous pupil Abelard. In avoiding the 
errors of Roscellinus, he seems to have rushed into the opposite 
extreme, and to have denied the real existence of individuals 
altogether. ‘‘ Genera,” according to him, “ individualize them- 
selves in particular beings in such a manner, that individuals 
differ only by the variety of their accidents, but are identical 
as to their essence or real nature.’ It would seem, therefore, 
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as though William of Champeaux had been in danger of run- 
ning into pantheism. It is possible also, that to him may be 
attributed the paternity of the extreme realism that is even 
now current among theologians of the Church of Rome, and 
that crops out, especially, in their attempted explanation of 
the relation of substance to its accidents, in connection with 
the dogma of transubstantiation. 

The most celebrated name in this period of the history of the 
Church, is unquestionably that of Peter Abelard. He is, 
however, less widely known for his mental acquirements than 
for his romantic personal history, which has become the prolific 
theme of many of our best modern poets. He was a man of 
great genius, who possessed wonderful oratorical powers, and 
thus attracted thousands of students. As a philosopher and 
theologian, it is, however, extremely difficult to estimate him 
properly. Our author, for instance, in direct opposition to 
every other authority we have had the opportunity of consult- 
ing, declares him to have been a moderate Realist, after the man- 
ner of Aristotle. We had always understood, that he was a 
decided opponent of Realism, and that he said in direct con- 
tradiction of the famous dictum of Anselm: “I must under- 
stand, in order that I may believe!’’ Other authorities gener- 
aliy call Abelard, the father of Conceptualism, of which 
third system the work before us has not a word to say. “He 
taught,”’ according to the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ “ that 
individuals have an essential existence, and universals an ex- 
istence ideally real. Genera are abstracted from particulars, 
and exist in the mind in the form of notions, or (as we now call 
them) concepts, and are held together by words, called general 
terms.’ But, after all, what is this but disguised Nominalism ? 

Indeed, Abelard seems to have been fond of disguising his 
real sentiments, by using the terminology of schools with which 
he was at variance, He would in this way teach an ancient 
heresy; then avoid the consequences by declaring that he had 
been grossly misunderstood; and finally reiterate the heresy 
in words that seemed to have the most orthodox sound. Thus, 
our author shows, we think conclusively, that he held Sabellian 
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views with reference to the Trinity, notwithstanding the fact! 
that he explicitly denied the charge, and sought with all possible 
dialectic skill, to explain it away. He could, however, not al- 
ways hide his real sentiments from the vigilant eye of the 
Church. He was twice condemned for heresy, and his books 
were publicly burned. 

Our present limits forbid us to dwell on the melancholy his- 
tory of Abelard; or to follow our author through his careful 
analysis of his numerous writings. Though of scientific value, 
any attempt to reproduce it here would necessarily prove both 
uninteresting and unsatisfactory to the general reader. 

The same must be said of that portion of the book which ex- 
tends from the sixth to the twelfth chapter, and is devoted to 
the consideration of the systems of Gilbertus Porretanus, Peter 
Lombard, Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Duns Scotus, Bonaventura, and other great scholastic the- 
ologians. It is a hortus siceus,—beautiful even in its dryness, 
but utterly destitute of life. We are, however, astonished at 
the vast amount of reading displayed by the author; though he 
manifests not the slightest desire to parade his erudition, and 
rather compresses his notes into the smallest possible compass. 
It is enough for our present purpose to remark, that he finds 
all these great Doctors to have been more or less decided Real- 
ists, according to his understanding of the term. 

The great conflict between the Thomists and the Scotists, 
according to him, was by no means identical with that between 
Nominalism and Realism, as has been sometimes asserted ; it 
bore a stronger resemblance to some of the modern controver- 
sies concerning grace and free-will. 

Indeed Nominalism seems to have almost died out, when it 
was revived, in the fourteenth century, by Durandus, Bishop 
of Meaux, and more especially by William Occam, a native of 
England, whom his disciples fondly called ‘the invincible 
doctor.” ; 

Durandus had been in his youth an ardent disciple of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; but in later life he differed from him alto- 
gether. Our author doubts whether he was ever a consistent 
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Nominalist ; and prefers to class him with “ the left wing of the 
Aristotelians’”’—whatever that may be. On the main question 
at issue, he stood, however, on almost the same ground that had 
previously been occupied by Roscellinus. Universals, accord- 
ing to his theory, either do not exist or are mere generaliza- 
tions. 

Realism had indeed, to a certain extent, conceded, that the 
universal may be deduced by a mental process from the visible 
and sensual; and St. Thomas had remarked, that the capacity 
of doing this was the main characteristic of an active mind ; 
but created existences must, nevertheless be the actualizations 
of invisible, preéxisting generic forms. This, however, Duran- 
dus expressly denies; and declares, that the senses are the 
only sources of knowledge. Hence the amount of truth which 
can be received by the human mind is very small, indeed. In 
fact we can never be assured of truth at all. Material truth 
can never be apprehended by the mind, and formal truth only 
by a process of abstraction. 

Such doctrines were a great shock: to the philosophy and the 
theology of the age. If truth is only formal; if all knowledge 
of the universal is uncertain ; and if the human reason can deal 
only with empirical knowledge—of what earthly use is philoso- 
phy, even as the handmaid of theology ? 

At this point Durandus, and his still more illustrious succes- 
sor, William of Occam, avoided the rock on which former Nomi- 
nalists had suffered shipwreck. They absolutely refused to ap- 
ply their theories to matters of faith. ‘‘ Faith and reason,” 
they said, “are not on the same plane—they have nothing to 
do with each other. It is wrong, therefore, to seek by reason 
even to discern the contents of our faith ; or to try to prove the 
truth of its articles; for to do so would be to attempt the im- 
possible,” ‘ Faith,” according to Durandus, “isa free gift of 
God, which authenticates the truths that reason cannot fathom, 
among which are the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the 
teachings of the Fathers, and the doctrines of the Church of — 
Rome.” 


In this way the later Nominalists generally avoided condem- 
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nation for heresy, which would otherwise, unquestionably, have 
been their fate. Indeed, they claimed to exalt the teachings of 
the Church more highly than all their predecessors. But with 
all this, there was in their writings a certain undercurrent of skep- 
ticism, which became especially evident after William of Occam 
had espoused the cause of Philip le Bel and Louis of Bavaria, 
in their struggle with the papal hierarchy. The Nominalist 
controversy thus came to have, to a certain extent, a political 
complexion ; and the quarrel now raged so fiercely, that blood 
was often shed in consequence of it. At last Nominalism was 
again declared a heresy; and Louis XI commanded, that the 
books written by Nominalists should be chained to their places 
in the public libraries. 

It was evident, however, that the days of Scholasticism were 
numbered. Its doctors seemed to have lost every vestige of 
originality ; and their writings had degenerated into mere ab- 
stractions and subtleties, which have no interest for the modern 
reader. Great names are mentioned in the theological annals 
of those days, but to us they are names only. Scholasticism 
gradually disappeared, and mysticism arose in its place. The 
great conflict between Nominalism and Realism was never fully 
decided; but on the revival of letters it passed into forgetful- 
ness, and was finally entirely supplanted by the greater conflict 
of the Reformation. 

At this point our author brings his book to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. But the question naturally arises, Were the Nomina- 
lists really the forerunners of the Reformation, as has been 
sometimes asserted ? 

We value the Reformation too highly to thinkso. They 
rather prepared the way for modern rationalism, and for the 
low views of the Church and the means of grace which have, 
ever since their days, been current among certain professed 
Christians. It must not be forgotten that such men as Wick- 
liffe, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague were not Nominalists 
but Realists. We have, at any rate, no occasion for seeking 
the sources of genuine Protestantism in the muddy streams of 
medizval heresies. . It is far better to regard the Reformation 
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of the sixteenth century as the legitimate culmination of a great 
movement in the Church, that based itself on the ancient faith, 
and was indeed, potentially involved in it from the very begin- 
ning. It thus ceases to be the work of a man, or of any number of 
men, and comes to be regarded, rather as the necessary product 
of all that had gone before. In this great movement, we be- 
lieve, stood such men as John Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, and 
many others of the so-called mystics, who, while firmly resting 
their faith on the ancient Creeds, turned away from the thorny 
mazes of later Scholasticism, to feed on the green pastures of the 
word of God. 

Though it would be difficult, if not impossible, to describe the 
Protean shapes which the ancient Nominalistic conflict has as- 
sumed in these latter days, it. is, nevertheless, certain, that it 
has lost none of its intensity. Willit ever be brought to a 
definite conclusion? Yes!—in God’s own good time; for God 
is Truth, and truth at last must gain the victory. 
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LUTHER'S CALLING AS A TRANSLATOR OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 


Tue author’s best vindication of his vocation to a certain work 
must, in the nature of the case, be the work itself. The fact 
of success seems to dispense with the necessity of any argument, 


in advance, as to his fitness for the labor, on which he entered. 


* The most important works on Luther’s Bible are the following: 
I.—In defence or criticism of his translation. 

Beringer: Rettung. 1613. 

Raithii: Vindicie. 1676. 

A. H. Francke: Obs. Biblicae. 1695. Zehner: Probe. 1750. 

Stier: Altes und Neues. 1828. (In defence of Meyer’s Revision.) 
“«  Darf Luther’s Bibel, etc. 1836. 

Réssler: De Vers. Luth. caute emend. 1836, 

II.—Bibliography and History. 

Mayer, J. F.: Hist. Vers. Luth. 1701. 

Kraft: (1705-1734.) 

Zeltner: Historie. 1727. Bertram: Giese: Nachricht. (1771.) 

Palm: Historie—Gétze. 1772. 
“ De Codicibus. 1735. 

Gézen’s: Sammlung. 1777. 

Panzer: Entwurf. 1791. 

Geetz: Ueberblicke. 1824. 

Schott: Geschichte. 1835. Bindseil (1841.) 

Reuss: Gesch. d. Heil. Schriften. N. T. 1860. 

Fritzsche : Bibeliibersetzungen Deutsch. 1855. (in Herzog Real.Enc. III. 337.) 

Popular Histories: Kiister (1824) Weidemann (1834) K. Mann (1834) 
Krafft C. W. (1835). 
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We need no a priori proof, that Milton had a vocation as a 
poet, or Bacon as a philosopher, or Gerhard as a theologian. 
To argue it, is to argue in the sunlight the question of the 
sun’s adaptation for shining. Luther's translation of the Bible 
is itself the invincible proof of his vocation to the work of pre- 
paring it. It shines its own evidence into the eyes of every 
one who opens it. 

Nevertheless, it is not without historical interest, little as it 
is necessary logically, to look at the evidence of Luther’s fit- 
ness for the work. Some of the facts which naturally attract 
our attention here, are the following:— 

I. Luther was well educated as a boy. He went to school in 
Mansfield until he reached his fourteenth year; thence he went 
to Magdeburg; four years he spent at Eisenach, under the tui- 
tion of a teacher of whom Melanchthon testifies, that in the 
grammatical branches, the very ones which were so largely to 
become useful to Luther as a translator, he had no superior. 
Here he finished his school-days proper; already as a boy, by 
his great proficiency, giving indications of extraordinary 
talents and industry. Melanchthon says of him at this era: 
“As he had great genius, and a strong predisposition to elo- 
quence, he speedily surpassed the other youths in the fullness 
and richness of his speech and of his writing, alike in prose and 
verse.” Even as a boy, he was already marked out as a trans- 
lator. 

Il. Luther received a thorough collegiate education. In 1501 
he repaired to the College at Erfurt, where he was matriculated 
during the presidency of Truttvetter, whom he loved and 
venerated as a man and a teacher, and where he faithfully used 
all the advantages which surrounded him. 

III. Luther was a devoted student of the Hebrew and Greek. 
In 1505, after his entrance into the cloister, Luther devoted 
himself with that earnestness which marked all he did, to the study 
of Hebrew and Greek. He had skillful teachers in both lan- 
guages. As professor and preacher in Wittenberg, he contin- 
ued both studies with great ardor. In Hebrew, Luther regarded 
the illustrious Reuchlin, the Gesenius of that day, as his 
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teacher, compensating for the want of his oral instruction by a 
thorough use of his writings. But Luther was not of the race 
of sciolists, who think, that because books can do much, they 
can do every thing. He knew the value of the living teacher. 
To obtain a more thorough mastery of Hebrew, he availed him- 
self of the instruction of his learned colleague, Aurogallus, the 
Professor of the oriental languages at Wittenberg. When he 
was at Rome, in 1510, he took lessons in Hebrew from the 
erudite Rabbin Elias Levita. Luther was master of the Hebrew 
according to the standard of his time, as his cotemporaries, and 
learned men of a later date, among them, Scaliger, have ac- 
knowledged. “If Luther,” says Fritzsche,* ‘‘ was not the great- 
est Philologist of his time, he was yet sufficiently learned to see 
for himself, and to be able to form an independent judgment. 
What he lacked in philological profundity was compensated for in 
part by his eminent exegetical feeling, and by the fact that he 
had lived himself completely into the spirit of the Bible.” 
Luther’s first master in Greek was Erasmus, through his writings ; 
his preceptor, both by the book and the lip, was Melanchthon. 
These were the greatest Greek scholars of the age. Luther 
happily styles Melanchthon, ‘‘most Grecian.” 

IV. With genius, the internal mental requisite, and learning, 
the means by which that genius could alone be brought to bear 
on the work of translation, Luther united piety. His soul was 
in aflinity with the spirit of the Bible. He was a regenerate 
man. A De Wette may produce a translation which the man 
of taste admires, but he cannot translate for the people. We 
would not give a poem to a mathematician for translation, 
whatever might be his genius; still less would we give the words 
of the Spirit to the hand of a translator who had not the 
“mind of the Spirit.’ .Luther, the man of faith, of fervent 
prayer, the man who was as lowly toward God as he was inflex- 
ible toward men, Luther was called to that work of translation 
in which generations of the past have found a guide to heaven, 


# Herzog’s Real. Encye. iii. 340. 
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and for which millions of our race, in generations yet to come, 
will rise up and pronounce him blessed. 

V. All these gifts and graces asa translator found their 
channel in his matchless German. In this he stood supreme. 
The most German of Germans, towering above the great yet 
absolutely one of the people, he possessed such a mastery of 
the tongue, such a comprehension of its power, such an ability 
to make it plastic for every end of language, as belonged to no 
other man of his time—to no other man since. His German 
style is the model of the scholar, and the idol of the people. 


THE FIRST PROTESTANT VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
ITS EARLY HISTORY. 

The plan of a great human life is not something which the 
man makes; it is something which makes the man. The wide 
and full-formed plans which men make before they begin to act, 
are always failures. The achievements of the great masters in 
the moral revolutions of our race have invariably, at first, had 
the semblance of something fragmentary. The men themselves 
were not conscious of what their own work tended to. Could 
they have seen the full meaning of their own first acts, they 
would have shrunk back in dismay, pronouncing impossible 
those very things with the glorious consummation of which their 
names are now linked forever. So was it with Luther in the 
work of the Reformation. The plan of it was not in his mind 
when he began it. That plan in its vastness, difficulties and 
perils would have appalled him, had it been brought clearly 
before him. So was it also in regard to his greatest Reformatory 
labor: the translation of the Bible. At a period when he 
would have utterly deniéd his power to produce that very trans- 
lation which the genius and learning of more than three cen- 
turies have failed to displace, he was actually unconsciously 
taking the first step toward its preparation. Like all great 
fabrics, Luther’s translation was a growth. 

The memorable year 1517, the year of the Theses, was also 
the year of Luther's first translation of part of the Holy 
Scriptures. It is earlier, however, than the Theses, or the con- 
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troversy with Tetzel, and yet its very preface implies the Pro- 
testant doctrine of the right of the illumined private judgment 
of Christians. It embraced only the Seven PENTTENTIAL 
Psaums,(VL, XXXII, XXXVIII., LI.,CIL,CXXX.,CXLIIL.) 
He used in its preparation the Latin translation of Jerome, and 
another by Reuchlin, which had appeared at Tiibingen in 1512. 
In the Annotations, however, he frequently refers to the 
Hebrew. 

Between 1518 and the appearance of his New Testament 
complete, in 1522, Luther translated eleven different portions 
of the Bible. In 1518 appeared two editions of a translation 
and exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. The first edition was 
issued without Luther’s consent, by Schneider, one of his pupils. 
Luther himself published the second edition, which deviates 
very much from the other; it appeared with this title: “‘ Expo- 
sition, in German, of the Lord's Prayer, for the simple laity, 
by Doctor Martin Luther, Augustinian Monk, of Wittenberg. 
Not for the learned.” The same year he translated the CX. 
Psalm. In 1519 appeared the Gospel for the Festival of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the Prayer of Manasseh. In 1520 he 
published his first Catechetical work, embracing the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

In 1521 Luther was seized on his way from Worms to Wit- 
tenberg, and carried to the castle of the Wartburg, where he 
remained from May 4th, 1521, to March 6th of the following 
year. These months of calm, and of meditation, led to the 
maturing of his plans for the promotion of the Reformation, 
and among them, of the most important of the whole, the giving 
to the people the Word of God in their own tongue. Before 
his final leaving the Wartburg, Luther in disguise made his way 
to Wittenberg, and spent several days there, known only to a 
very few of his most trusted friends. During that mysterious and 
romantic visit, they may have urged upon him personally, this 
very work of translation. He had been urged to this work, 
indeed, before. ‘*Melanchthon,”’ says he, “‘constrained me to 
translate the New Testament.’ Various fragments of transla- 
tion were published during the earlier part of Luther’s sojourn 
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in his Patmos, but not until his return from Wittenberg did he 
begin the first grand portion of his translation of the Bible as 
a whole. 

Luther translated the New Testament in the first draft in about 
three months. It sounds incredible, but the evidence places it 
beyond all doubt. He was only ten months at the Wartburg; 
during this period he wrote many other things; did a good deal 
of work on his Postilis, and lost a great deal of time by sick- 
ness, and in other ways, and did not commence his New Testa- 
ment until his sojourn was more than half over. Never did 
one of our race work with the ardor with which Luther wrought 
when his whole soul was engaged, and never, probably, was that 
great soul so engaged, so fired, so charmed with its occupation, 
as in this very work of translating the New Testament. The 
absurd idea that Luther was assisted in this first work by Me- 
lanchthon, Cruciger, Amsdorf, and others, has arisen from con- 
founding with this a different work ata different period. In 
this, he was alone, far from the aid, far from the co-operating 
sympathy of a single friend. 

Iie did not translate from the Vulgate, though he used 
that ancient and important translation with sound judgment. 
In his earlier efforts as a translator we see more of its in- 
fluence than at a later period. This influence was partly, no 
doubt, unconscious. His thorough familiarity with the Vulgate 
would shape his translation to some extent, even when he was 
not thinking of it. But the Vulgate was of right the most im- 
portant aid, next to the sacred text itself. Consequently, 
though Luther grew less and Jess dependgnt upon it, and saw more 
and more its defects, he never ceased to value it. He well 
knew, too, that many of the most serious faults of the received 
form of the Vulgate were the results of the corrupted text, the 
state of which before the critical labors which ran through the 
Sixteenth Century, was almost chaotic. We will give a few 
illustrations of the fact that in certain cases Luther followed 
the Vulgate, in his earliest translation, without warrant from 
the Greek text. We will distribute our illustrations under these 
heads: I. of Additions; II. of Omissions; III. of Renderings ; 
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IV. of Readings, in which Luther follows the Vulgate when 
the Vulgate does not represent the Greek text—or at least that 
text to which alone Luther had access. » 


I.—Apprtions of the Vulgate and of Luther to the Eras- 
mian Text. (1516, 1519.) 
" Mark vi. 2. Were astonished, Luther adds: Seiner Lehre: 
so Coverdale: at his learning. 
“ xvi. 9. Luther adds: Jesus. 
“xii. 9. Luther adds: Alle: All the whole world: 
Cranmer. 
1 John vy. 12. He that hath the Son, Luther adds: Gottes 
—of God. 
II.—Omissions of the Vulgate and Luther from the Erasmian 
text. These are few, for the sins of the Vulgate 


against the pure text are most frequently those of 
addition. 


Matth. i. 18. Omit: Jesus. 

Matth. v. 22. Whosoever is angry with his brother, omit: 
without a cause. 

Matth. vi. 4. Omit: himself. 

III.—Renpertves in which the Vulgate and Luther depart 
from the Greek text. 

Matth. x. 42. Little ones, Luther renders: one of the 
least. So Coverdale. 

Mark xy. 4. Behold how many things they witness 
against thee, Luther renders: Wie hart sie 
dich verklagen. Coverdale: How sore they 
lay to thy charge. 

1 Cor. xv. 44. There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body, Luther renders: Hat man 
ein natiirlichen Leib, so hat man auch 
einen geistlichen Leib. Coverdale: If there 
be a natural body, there is a spiritual body . 
also. 

1 Thess. i. 7. Renders: an example: Vulg.: ensample. 

IV.—Rezap1nes in which Luther follows the Vulgate. 

Matth. iii. 8. For: fruits, Luther reads: fruit, 
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Matth. x. 25. For: Beelzeboul, reads: Beelzebub. - 

John xi. 54. For: Ephraim, reads: Ephrem. 

Acts ix. 35. For: Saron, reads: Sarona. 

Acts xiii. 6. For: Bar Jesus, reads: Bar Jehu. 

Eph. iii. 3. For: he made known, reads: was made known. 

Eph. v. 22. For: Wives submit yourselves, reads: Let 
the wives be subject to. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. For: God was manifest in the flesh, Luther 
reads: Which was manifest in the flesh (in 
all the early editions.) 

Heb. iv. 1. For: any of you, reads: any of us. So 
Tyndale and Coverdale. 

Heb. ix. 14. For: your consciences, reads: our con- 
sciences. 

Rev. xiv. 13. For: I heard the voice, reads: the voice 
which I heard. 


A number of these adhesions to the Vulgate are to be traced 
to his judgment, that it here represented a purer text than 
that of Erasmus.* 

To have rendered even the Vulgate into the noble German which 
Luther used would have been a great task. The very defects 
of the old German versions from the Vulgate which did not 
prevent their wide circulation, is a pathetic proof of the hun- 
gering of the people for the bread of life. But it was charac- 
teristic of Luther’s originality, vigor, and clearness of percep- 
tion, that he at once saw, what now seems so obvious, but 
which had not been seen for ages, that to give the people what 
they needed required more than a translation of a translation. 
If we remember that in our own day the general feeling is that 
the new translations to be prepared for the Bible Society, 
should be conformed to our English version, and not independ- 
ent versions from the original, we have before us a fact which 
may help us, though very imperfectly, to realize how daring it 
seemed, in Luther’s time, to prepare a translation for the people 


* Palm: De Codicibus: quibus Lutherus usus est. Hamburg, 1735. 
Palm: Historie. Halle. 1772. p. 245. 
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from the original, involving, as it did, the idea that the Vulgate 
embalmed, as it was in the reverence of ages, was not in all 
respects a pure representation of the word of God. When 
Luther’s translation appeared, there was no point which the 
Romanists made with more frequency, violence and effective- 
ness, than that it ignored the Vulgate when it departed from 
the Greek. 

There is no decisive reason for thinking that Luther used any 
Manuscripts of the Greek text. The Greek texts which had 
been published, or at least printed, when Luther was engaged 
in his translation of the New Testament, were :— 

1. The Complutensian, Folio, printed 1514; not published 
till 1523. 

2. The first Erasmus. 1516. Folio. 

8. The Aldine. 1518. Folio, follows for the most part the 
first Erasmus, even in its blunders, yet has some peculiarities 
worthy of note, as in James iv. 6. 

4. The second Erasmus. 1519. Folio. 

5. The Gerbelius, based on the Second Erasmus and the 
Aldine. 1521. 4to. 

6. The third Erasmus. 1522. Folio. 

It is evident that Luther’s choice was confined at first to the 
Editions 2—5. The Complutensian and Erasmus 3 appeared 
too late for his earliest New Testament translation. 

We might illustrate Luther’s adherence to the Erasmian Greek 
text over against the Vulgate, I. in his additions from the Greek 
of what the Vulgate omits. II. in his omissions, following the 
Greek, of what.the Vulgate adds. III. Of readings in which 
he does the same. IV. of renderings in which he forsakes the 
Vulgate for the Greek. The last head we defer for the present. 

I:— Additions from the Greek, where the Vulgate omits. 

Matt. ii. 18. adds: lamentation. Tyndale: mourning. 
“vi. 4, 6, 18. adds: openly. 
“vi. 13. adds: For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever. 
So Coverdale. Tyndale omits. 
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Matt. vi. 14. adds: their trespasses. 
“© vi. 25. adds: or what ye shall drink. 
“vi. 82. adds: heavenly. 
Mark vi. 11. adds: Verily I say unto you, it shall be 
more tolerable. .... city. 





II.— Omissions, following the Greek, where the Vulgate adds. 
Matt. vi. 15. omits : your trespasses. 
«yi. 21. omits: he shall enter into the kingdom of 
the heavens. 
‘¢ vii. 29. omits: their; and, Pharisees. 
Mark xi. 26. omits: But if ye do not. . . trespasses. 
Luke xvii. 36. omits: Two men shall be in the field... 
and the other left. 
John xix. 38. omits: He came therefore and took the body 
of Jesus. 
Jas. iv. 6. omits: Wherefore he saith, God resisteth .... 
the humble. 
All the Editions of Erasmus and Gerbelius 
omit these words, but the Asulanus (Aldine) 
of 1518 has them, and so the Compluten- 
sian. Tyndale 1. Cov. omit. 
1 John y. 7. omits: There are three that bear record... 
and the Holy Ghost. 
This text Erasmus Ed. 1, 2, Asulanus, 
Gerbelius omit. Erasmus: Ed. 3-5 has it, 
though he did not. believe it to be genuine. 
The Complutensian has it with slight varia- 
tions. Luther rejected it on critical grounds, 
and it did not appear in any of his Bibles 
published in his lifetime. The Codex Amia- 
tinus of the Vulgate omits it. Tyndale, 
has it, either from the Vulgate or Erasmus 
8. Tynd. 2 and Cov. put it in brackets. 
Rev. xii. 10. omits: the accuser of our brethren. 
“ xviii. 23. omits: and the light of a candle . . . thee. 
“ xix. 9. omits: the marriage. 
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III.—Of Readings in which he follows the Greek. 
Matt. v. 4, 5. reads in order of Greek. Vulgate puts 5 
first. 
“* y. 47. reads: publicans ; Vulgate: heathen. 
“ vi. 1. reade: alms; Vulgate : righteousness. 
“vi. 5. reads: thou prayest; Vulg.: ye pray. 
Acts xiii. 33. reade: first Psalm, so Tynd., Cov. ; Vulgate 
reads: second Psalm. 
Rom. xv. 2. reads: Every one-of us; Vulg.: of you. 
Rev. ii. 13. reads: in my days; Vulg.: in those days. 
“ y. 12. reads: riches and wisdom; Vulg.: divinity 
and wisdom. 


The most important peculiarities of Luther’s first version, as 
we see by this minute examination, are solved at once by a com- 
parison of it with the text of Erasmus. ‘The differences in the 
four editions—two of them reprints of Erasmus—are not, for 
the most part, important ; 2 and 3 may be considered as in the 
main one text, and 3 and 4 another. A minute examination 
seems to indicate that Luther had them all, and used them all; 
but the Second Erasmus seems, beyond all doubt, to have been 
his chief text, though the First Erasmus, and the Gerbelius, 
have both been urged by scholars for the post of honour. 

Of the Aldine edition of Erasmus, 1518, there is a copy in 
fine condition in the City Library of Pailadelphia. The author has 
all the later editions mentioned, except the first Erasmus and the 
Complutensian,* in his own Library. The admirable edition of 
the New Testament, by Van Ess, gives all the various readings 
of Erasmus and the Complutensian, in the best form for com- 
parison with each other and the Vulgate. Mill and Wetstein 
and Bengel also give these various readings, but not in so con- 
venient a shape. The Complutensian readings are presented 
very fully also in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament. (Cambridge, 1861.) Pp. 349-368. 


* The writer has examined the Complutensian Polyglott in the Library of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, and the New Testament, formerly the property 
of Judge Jones of Philadelphia, now in the choice collection of Professor Charles 
Short of New York. 


¢ Tiibingen. 1827. 
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The same spirit which had impelled Luther to prepare this‘ 
translation made him eager to have it as speedily as possible in 
the hands of the people. This desire, no less than the necessity 
of quelling the uproar and arresting the ruin, which the fana- 
ticism of Carlstadt was bringing about, led to his flight from 
his prison, and his final return to Wittenberg. (March 14, 1522.) 
Here, in the house of Amsdorff, especially with the counsel 
and aid of Melanchthon, he revised his translation with great 
care.* He interested in the work his friend, Spalatin, the 
chaplain, librarian, and private secretary at the court; he so- 
licited from him aid in suggesting apt words, ‘‘ not words of 
the court or camp, but simple words—for this book wishes to 
be luminous in simplicity.” He obtained through him, the pri- 
vilege of an inspection of the Electoral jewels, that he might 
more accurately render the names of the gems in the twenty- 
first chapter of Revelation. They were sent to Luther, and 
returned by him through Cranach, the great painter. 

After a thorough revision, Luther put his New Testament to 
ptess, urging on the work of printing with all his energies. 
Three presses were kept going, from which were thrown off ten 
thousand sheets daily. Luther complained of the slowness of 
the progress. The steam presses of our own day would hardly 
have worked rapidly enough for him. The first edition embraced 
probably three thousand copies, and appeared about September 
21st, 1522. So eagerly was it received, that in December an- 
other edition came forth. It was hailed with delight, wherever 
the German tongue was used, and within three months of its 
appearance, an edition was issued at Basel by Petri. It woke 
a thrill of rapture everywhere among those who loved the Word 
of God. None received it more eagerly than the pious women 
of the time. The people and the evangelical part of the pas- 
tors vied with each other in the enthusiasm with which they 
greeted it: Lange, the Senior at Erfurt, had translated several 
of the books of the New Testament into German ; when Luther’s 
translation came into his hands, he at once used and cited it in 





* March 30, 1522. Omnia nunc elimari (to polish) cepimus, Philippus et ego. 
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his preaching. Lifted by his noble evangelical spirit above the 
littleness of vanity, he was the first to give its true position in 
the Church to the work which forever consigned his own to 
oblivion. 

There lie at our hand, as we write, three carly imprints of 
these first editions. One is a Folio, dated 1523, and was printed 
by Hans Schénsperger, in the city of Augsburg. It was fitting 
that in that imperial city should early appear a work from which 
sprang the great Confession, which was destined to be set forth 
in its halls a few years later. The second is a Basel edition in 
Quarto, of 1523; with its pictures richly colored. The third 
was printed at Strasburg, in 1525, by John Knoblauch. All 
these editions have engravings. They are especially rich in 
pictures in the Book of Revelation, and there the artists have 
been allowed ample room for the play of their imaginations. 
The discolored pages, the antique type, the grotesque cuts, the 
strange devices of the printers, the binding of stamped hog- 
skin, the curious clasps, the arnis of the old families, in whose 
libraries they once stood, gilt upon the sides or engraved on 
book-plates, the records in writing on margin and fly-leaf, made 
by men of different generations, nay, a kind of odor of the 
past, all these, as we handle these ancient books, carry the mind 
back to days long gone; to sore struggles whose blessings we 
enjoy; to the seed-time of weeping, whose harvest sheaves we 
bear in our bosom. In the heart of those times there comes 
before the vision, that immortal man to whom the world owes 
the emancipation of the Word, and its own redemption by that 
Word unbound. We see him bending over his work in the 
Wartburg. There are times when the text beneath his eyes 
fails to reveal to him the mind of the Spirit, and in the ardor 
of prayer he raises them to the Eternal Source of all illumina- 
tion—and lifts them not in vain. 

Well may we take the Bible in our hands, reverently and 
prayerfully, most of all because it was God who gave it to the 
Fathers. Well may we lift it tenderly and gratefully for the 
sake of martyrs and confessors, who toiled and died that it 
might be transmitted to us and to all time. 
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LUTHER'S VERSION; EARLY ENEMIES; HENRY VIII. AND 
GEORGE. 

Amid the enthusiasm, with which Luther’s translation of the 
New Testament was received, there were, of course, not want- 
ing voices whose tones were by no means in unison with the 
general laudation. One of these growls of disapproval came . 
from a very august source—from a gentleman portly in form, 
and charged by some who professed to know him well, with ex- 
hibiting a self-will of the largest kind. He is memorable in 
history for winning the title of ‘Defender of the Faith’—a 
faith which he afterward had his people burned to death for re- 
ceiving in a part or so which interfered with his later discover- 
ies. Bitterly disappointed, as he had been, in his matrimonial 
anticipations, he yet exhibited repeated evidences of what Dr. 
Johnson said was illustrated in all second marriages: “The 
triumph of hope over experience.” He had entered into con- 
troversy with Luther, and had discovered that there was one 
man, at least, who was bold enough to “answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly,” although that fool might wear a crown. Not 
having it in his power to relieve his feelings in regard to Luther, 
in his favorite mode, which would have been to have had his 
head taken off, he relieved himself, as he best could, by venting 
his wrath in savage words, and in trying to rouse the enmity of 
others against the man he detested and feared. Henry the 
Eighth wrote, in January, 1523, to the Elector Frederick and 
to the Dukes John and George, of Saxony, as follows: “As I 
was about to seal this letter, I recollected that Luther, in the 
silly book which he put forth against me, excused himself from 
giving an answer on certain. points, on the ground, that the 
work of translating the Bible left him no time for it. I have 
thought it well, therefore, to solicit your attention to this mat- 
ter, so that he be not allowed to go on with this thing. I do 
not think it right, in general, that the Holy Scriptures should 
be read in the living tongues, and consider it specially perilous 
to read it in a translation by Luther. Any one can foresee, 
how unreliable he will be; he will corrupt the blessed Scrip- 
tures by his false interpretation, so that the common reader will 
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believe that he is drawing from the Holy Scriptures what that 
accursed man has derived from damnable heretical books.’’ The 
German nobles, to whom this letter was addressed, received it 
in very different ways. Duke George replied, that he had 
bought up all the copies of Luther’s translation which had 
found their way into his dominion, and had interdicted the cir- 
culation of it. The Elector Frederick and Duke John, in their 
reply, passed over this point with significant silence. 

The mandate of Duke George spoke with special bitterness 
of the pictures in Luther’s New Testament, pictures which it 
characterized as “‘outrageous, tending to throw scorn upon the 
Pope’s holiness, and to confirm Luther’s doctrine.”” Luther's 
comment, which he bestowed upon the Duke himself, was, “I 
am not to be frightened to death with a bladder:” and to inspire 
some of his own courage in others, he wrote his treatise “‘Of 
Civil Authority—how far we owe allegiance to it,” in which he 
declares that rulers who suppress the Holy Scriptures are tyrants 
—murderers of Christ—worthy of a place with Herod, who 
sought the life of the infant Saviour. 


THE COUNTER-TRANSLATION; EMSER.* 


Jerome Emser managed to get himself involved in the amber 
of Luther’s history; and so we know of him. After Duke 
George had entered on his crusade against Luther’s New Testa- 
ment, especially against the pictures in it, (and in this latter 
point, we confess, something might be urged for the duke, in an 
artistic point of view) he found his Peter the Hermit in a 
Catholic theologian, a native of Ulm, who had studied at Tii- 
bingen and Bale. He had been chaplain of Cardinal Raymond 
Gurk, which Gurk is, by interpretation, cucumber, and from 
him, if there be anything in a name, Emser may have derived 
some of his coolness, as he travelled with him through Germany 
and Italy. On his return, he obtained the chair of Belles 
Lettres at Erfurt. Subsequently, he became secretary and 
orator to Duke George. He was originally a friend of Luther, 





* See Giz: Ueberblicke, etc., p. 300. 
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but his friendship was not permanent. It gave way at the 
Leipzig disputation, in 1519, and he transferred his allegiance 
to Eck. He had the honor of being the first literary antago- 
nist of Luther’s version. Duke George, the Bishop of Merse- 
burg, Prince Adolphus of Anhalt, and the Bishop of Meissen, 
nét satisfied with legal measures of suppression, called in Em- 
ser, to use the more formidable weapon, the pen, the gigantic 
power of which Luther was then exhibiting. About a year 
after the publication of the first edition of Luther’s New Testa- 
ment, Emser came forth with his confutation of it. Its title 
stated its object, which was, to show ‘‘On what ground, and for 
what reason, Luther’s translation should be prohibited to the 
common people,” and he claimed to have discovered in the un- 
fortunate book about four errors and a quarter, more or less, to 
each page, some “fourteen hundred heresies and falsehoods,” 
all told. Luther did not consider the work worthy of a reply; 
but Dr. Regius took up its defence, and confuted Emser in the 
robust manner which characterized that very hearty age. It 
seemed, however, as if Emser were ebout to illustrate his honesty 
in the very highest and rarest form in which a critic can com- 
mend himself to human confidence; it seemed as if he were 
about to prepare a book of the same general kird as that which 
he reviewed, in which he could be tested by his own canons, and 
his right to be severe on others demonstrated by the masterly 
hand with which he did the thing himself. He prepared to 
publish a counter-translation. He had the two qualities, in 
which many translators have found the sole proofs of their vo- 
cation; he could not write the language into which, and did 
not understand the language from which, he was to translate. 
But the coolness, possibly acquired from his friend, Cardinal 
Cucumber (alias Gurk,) stood him in better stead than all the 
knowledge he might have had of Greek and German. With 
little trouble, he produced a translation, equal, on the whole, as 
even Luther himself admitted, to Luther's own, and literally 
free from every objection which he had made to Luther’s. We 
have had books on the Reformers, before the Reformation ; on 
Lutheranism, before Luther, and such like; and another might 
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be written on the Yankees, before the sailing of the Mayflower. 
Emser was one of them. 

The way he did the masterly thing we have mentioned was 
this :—He adopted, not stole (he was above stealing) he adopted 
Luther's translation bodily, only altering him where he had 
had the audacity to desert the Vulgate for the original. These 
alterations removed nearly all the fourteen hundred heresies at 
asweep. But this was not enough. As the people looked at 
the “outrageous” pictures, not merely in spite of Duke 
George’s prohibition, but with that zest, with which human 
nature always invests forbidden things, it was determined, not 
merely to have pictures, but the happy idea, which none but 
men nobly careless of their reputation for consistency would 
have harbored for a moment, was fallen on: the plan of having 
the very same ones. Duke George paid Cranach forty rix tha- 
lers for copies of them, and thus secured for himself the great 
satisfaction of seeing the book he had denounced, going forth 
in substance, and the pictures which he had specially assaulted, 
scattered everywhere, by his own ducal authority. In his pre- 
face, Emser has anticipated a style of thinking, which has crept 
into our Protestant churches. He says: “Let the layman 
only attend to having a holy life, rather than trouble himself 
about the Scriptures, which are only meant for the learned.” 
We have had a good deal of nonsense ventilated in our churches 
in this country very much in the same vein. It means about 
this: be pious, be in earnest—never mind having ideas or doc- 
trines—they only create divisions: be zealous about something, 
whether it be right or wrong. You may read your Bibles, but 
be careful not to form an opinion as to their meaning, or if you 
do, attach no importance to it, if any one does not agree with 
you. The English moralist was thought to go very far, when 
he said, “ He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right;” but 
we have something beyond him and Emser ; it is in effect, “he 
can’t be wrong, whose sensations are of tke right kind,’’ and 
who gives himself up blindly to the right guidance, and takes 
the right newspaper. 

Luther's New Testament, with Luther's pictures, thus adopted, 
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and with its margin crowded with Papistical notes, which were 
meant, as far as possible, to furnish the antidote to the text, went 
forth to the world. The preparation was made for a second 
edition of it. Duke George furnished for it a preface, in which, 
after exposing the enormities of Martin Luther, he character- 
ized Emser as his dearly beloved, the worthy and erudite, and 
gave him a copyright for his work, which was to reach over the 
next two years. Poor Enser, suffocated in such a profusion of 
praises and privileges, died before he could enjoy any of them. 
His vanity was very great. One special token of it was, that 
he had his coat of arms engraved for the books he published. 
A copy of his New Testament lies before us, in which there 
figures, as a part of his crest, that goat’s head, from which 
Luther, whose sense of the ludicrous was very active, derived 
his ordinary soubriquet for Emser, ‘the goat.” 

In his Treatise on Translation, Luther thus characterizes his 
opponent and his work: ‘“ We have seen this poor dealer in 
second-hand clothes, who has played the critic with my New 
Testament (I shall not mention his name again; he has gone to 
his judge—and every one, in fact, knows what he was,) who 
confesses that my German is pure and good, and who knew that 
he could not improve it, and yet wished to bring it to disgrace. 
He took my New Testament, almost word for word, as it came 
from my hand, removed my preface, notes, and name from it, 
added his name, his preface, and his notes to it, and thus sold 
my Testament under his own name. If any man doubts my 
word, he need but compare the two. Let him lay mine and the 
frippery man’s side by side, and he will see who is the transla- 
tor in both. If any man prefers the puddle to the spring, he 
need not take my work; only if he insist on being ignorant 
himself, let him allow others to learn. If any man can do the 
work better than I have done, let him not hide his talent in a 
napkin; let him come forth, and we will be the first to praise 
him. We claim no infallibility. Weshall be thankful to those 
who point out our mistakes. Mistakes we have no doubt made, 
as Jerome often made them before us.” 

The New Testament, in common with the rest of the Scrip- 
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tures, yet with a pre-eminence among them, continued to be the 
object of Luther’s repeated study up to the time of his death. 
The last revision of the translation of the whole Bible was com- 
menced in 1541. The last edition printed under Luther’s own 
eyes appeared in 1545. In February, 1556, he died.* The 
Exegetical Library—not to speak of the fathers, and of other 
indirect sources—had grown around him as he advanced. The 
Complutensian Polyglott (1514-17), and the editions of the New 
Testament which followed its text, had become accessible. Eras- 
mus had carried his Greek New Testaments, with their transla- 
tion and annotations, through five editions (1516-1535). The 
fifth remains to this hour the general basis of the received text. 
The Aldine of 1518 had been reprinted frequently. Colinzus 
had issued his exquisitely beautifult Edition, Paris, 1534, which 
anticipated many of the readings fixed by modern criticism. 
Robert Stephens, the royal and regal printer, had issued the 
wonderfully accuratet Omirificam Edition of 1546, the text based 
upon the Complutensian, but with a collation of sixteen manu- 
scripts. Great efforts, and not unsuccessful, had been made, 
especially by Robert Stephens, to emend the current and greatly 
corrupted text of the Vulgate (1528-1540). Flacius had issued 
his Clavis, the immortal Work in which he developed, as had never 
been done before, the principles of Hermeneutics (1537). Pag- 
ninus had done the same work from a relatively free Roman 
Catholic position, in his Introduction to Sacred Letters (1536). 
The Era of Luther was an Era of translations, in whose re- 
sults there has been specific improvement in detached render- 
ings, but no general advance whatever. Germany has produced 
no translation of the New Testament, equal, as a whole, to 
Luther’s. Our authorized English version is but a revision of 
the work of Tyndale, to whom it owes all its generic excellen- 
cies and beauties. Among the Latin translators, Pagninus 
(1528) took a high rank, by his minute verbal accuracy, which 
caused his translation, in after times, to be used as an inter- 


* See Panzer’s Entwurf, pp. 370-376. 
t Perquam nitida. Le Long. (Boehmer-Masch.) I. 206. 
t¢ Nitidissima-duodecim sphalmata duntaxat accurunt. Le Long. I. 208. 
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linear. A Latin version of the New Testament appeared in 
1529, with the imprint Wittenberg, an imprint which is probably 
spurious. It has been believed, by many scholars, to have been 
the work of Luther. Others attribute it to Melanchthon; bat 
the authorship has never been settled. The Ziirich translators, 
Leo Juda and his associates, had issued their Latin version, 
marked by great merits, not verbal, as Pagninus, but more in 
the reproductive manner of Luther, shedding light upon the 
meaning of the text (1543). 

Luther’s version had been followed by a number of rival or 
antagonistic translations in German, all of them freely using 
him—many of them, in fact, being substantially no more than 
a re-issue of Luther—with such variations as, they supposed, 
justified, sometimes, by the original, but yet more frequently by 
the Vulgate. 

Ziirich sent forth its version 1527 ; Hetzer and other fanatics 
sent forth theirs. The Romish theologians did Luther good 
service by the rigorous process, to which they subjected his 
translations in every way. Te the labors of Emser (1527) were 
added those of Dietenberger, whose Bible appeared in 1534, (a 
compound of Emser’s Recension of Luther’s New Testament, 
of Luther’s Old Testament, and of Leo Juda’s Apocrypha, 
with corrections of the Hebrew and Greek from the Latin, and 
a body of notes), and of Eck, 1537. The gall of their severity 
was certainly sweetened by the unconscious flattery of their 
plagiarism—and whatever may have been the spirit, in which 
objections were made to his translations, Luther weighed them 
carefully, and wherever they had force, availed himself of them. 

It was the age of inspiration to the translator, and the founda- 
tions of Biblical Versions, laid by its builders, will stand while 
the world stands. Luther had many and great competitors, in 
this era, for the highest glory in this grand work ; but posterity 
accords him the rank of the greatest of Biblical translators. 
“His Bible,” says Reuss,* “was, for its era, a miracle of 
science. Its style sounded as the prophecy of a golden age of 


® Geschichte der Heiligen Schrift, N.-T., 3 47. 
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literature, and in masculine force, and in the unction of the 
Holy Spirit, it remains a yet unapproached model.’’ For 
Luther may be claimed, that in the great edifice of the people’s 
knowledge of God’s Word, he laid the noblest stone, the corner- 
stone, in his translation of the New Testament. Future ages 
may, by their attrition, wear away the rougher points of its sur- 
face, but the massive substance will abide, the stone itself can 
never be displaced. 





Art. III.—THE CHRISTOLOGIC PROBLEM. 


BY REV. GEORGE N. ABBOTT, SOUTH NEWBURY, VERMONT. 


In Prof. Beyschlag’s address at the German Evangelical 
Convention at Altenburg, in September, 1864, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : 


“‘ Christ’s Godhead and manhood are not two kinds of factors 
for the first time to be put together; but they are in idea 
from eternity, and as a matter of fact in the historic life of 
Jesus, congruent and identical.’’* 

In the month of August previous to the delivery of that ad- 
dress the writer of the following essay penned these sentences : 

“‘T should use the term theanthropic or divine-human not sim- 
ply in the sense of divine plus human, but of the divine identi- 
fied in the human, and the human identified in the divine.” * 


* The discussion, here presented, of the mystery of the Person of Christ, explain- 
ing the orthodox doctrine, so as not to destroy in conception His true humanity, the 
very essential characteristic of which, the writer asserts, consists just in its person- 
ality, will commend itself as able and forcible to all who take the trouble to think on 
this difficult subject. It reaches substantially the same conclusion as Lange, in his 
view of the Eternal God-man. The subject is environed with great difficulties, and 
we are not prepared to ussume any responsibility for the view advocated. Neither 
do we consider this necessary in a Review ; which looks upon theology not as finish- 
ed for our own use, but as the science which seeks more and more to grasp scientifi- 
cally the substance of our faith, as this is found in the mystery of all mysteries, the 
Person of our Lord Jesus Christ.—-Eprror. 
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* * * “The PERSON of Christ, the central principle of 
his being, must be idem humanum, idem divinum.”* 

These passages, written as they were almost if not exactly 
at the same time, yet in places so remote as Germany and 
America, and, at least on the part of the American writer, with- 
out the slightest knowledge at the time that a similar thought 
had ever found lodgment in another mind, are placed at the 
head of this article at the risk of their being partially misun- 
derstood, for the sake of - having some definite point of depar- 
ture, as well as for the purpose of giving a sort of hint at the 
conclusion to be arrived at by a course of argument and illus- 
tration. It may be proper, therefore, to caution the reader 
against too hasty a conclusion with regard to the orthodoxy of 
the essay from this introduction, and to ask him to withhold judy- 
ment on that point till he has seen the limitations and modifi- 
cations of a fuller view. Some sort of a prologue seems the 
more needful because the somewhat tortuous line of argument 
apparently necessary to so difficult a theme, may at times carry 
the reader out of sight of the main end. Let it be borne in 
mind, then, however indirect the course of thought at certain 
points, that the conception of the personal divine-human is the 
ultimate aim. 

A great business of philosophy is to harmonize theory with 
facts. Philosophic theory is in its radical principles ontological, 
and hence has its ultimate ground outside the time-series ; facts 
on the contrary lie in the time-series, and are hence historical 
in distinction from ontological. It is therefore important in 
theorizing upon any philosophic topic to distinguish between 
ontologic and historic views—between td dy and td yevdpevor. 
To make this distinction, however, and at the same time avoid 
divorcing the theory from the facts entirely, isa matter of no 
small difficulty; especially if the topic in question have any re- 
lation to ourselves. In relation to objective nature it is com- 
paratively easy to assume a position outside the series of natu- 
ral cause and effect, and while on the one hand we behold the 


* Tt is not to be taken for granted, on account of the parallel here introduced, that 
the theories of the following article agree throughout with those of Prof. Beyschlag’s 
Address. 





panoramic series in its linked connection, at the same time to 
conceive of ground causes and ultimate designs distinct from 
what we behold. 

Again it is not very difficult to see how our ontologic and em- 
pirie sciences of objective nature, mutually substantiate or in- 
validate each other. We may here, to be sure, make grave 
mistakes: we may find phenomena too under which we can put 
no rational ground-support for the present; but attention and 
contemplation are after all very potent of consistent results; 
and time is pretty sure to remedy the mistakes of the past. 

But when we come home to ourselves, although the power of 
self-objectizing is the primary intellective power of personality, 
yet practically to set our empiric personal consciousness over 
against our ontologic personality, grounded in the pure reason, 
is for the average intellect no easy task. Hence an empiric 
psychology is a much easier achievement, than a rational psy- 
chology. Itisalighter thing to trace our personal history, than 
to search into those depths of our being where, properly speak- 
ing, no history transpires; although those same rational pro- 
fundities furnish the,prototypes of experience, in somewhat the 
same manner as geonietry, the science of pure space, furnishes 
the prototypes of actual material forms. 

Now to come directly to the subject proposed, there is the 
same difficulty involved in a rational Christology, that there is 
in a rational anthropology; since of course, the theanthropic 
Person who forms the subject of Christology, is possessed of 
proper humanity. A rational Christology should not, on»the 
human side of the subject, be based purely on an empiric 
anthropology—an anthropology limited in its range, to the 
historic consciousness of actual human persons. A Christology 
having a no more ideal anthropologic basis, can only be an em- 
piric Christology, at least on the human side. It may, to be 
sure, classify and characterize the phenomena in the life of 
Christ, distinguishing between the divine .and human phases: 
it may indeed furnish many conceptions of the whole subject 
not only practically valuable, but really truthful, provided they 
be understood as conceptions from an empirical or historical 
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point of view. Suppose, for instance, we consider in a historic 
aspect the parentage of Christ, with its characteristic conse- 
quences. Here of course we may apply the same general prin- 
ciples of comparison between parent and offspring, that we do 
in the case of any man. In a child we commonly trace special 
resemblances to both parents: certain characteristics, both men- 
tal and physical, we ascribe to the father, and certain others to 
the mother. Sometimes, however, these differently derived 
characteristics are less distinct, so that we see apparently a 
single resultant instead of a double nature: sometimes too the 
resemblance bears very much more to one side than to the 
other, giving the impression, as it were, of a single parentage. 

Now it will be admitted that these hereditary characteristics, 
whether distinct or blended, are manifested as personal charac- 
teristics in the child. They color and shape the whole personal 
history, thus giving evidence that they reach to the very bottom 
of the child’s nature. Undoubtedly the soul entire is begotten 
and born with the body, of human parents, and bears the distinct 
marks of such birth. But while this is true on the one hand, 
it is also, according to the Preacher, true that at death “the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.’’ Some indeed have in- 
terpreted this passage as meaning simply that God gives the 
individual human spirit or soul by traduction from a first crea- 
ted one; but Hengstenberg remarks that “the return of the 
individual soul to God can have its sufficient ground only in 
the fact that the individual soul has its origin immediately from 
God.” This he considers to be the doctrine of the passage, on 

“the point in question; while at the same time he intimates that 
it is but one side of the whole truth, traductionism also having 
its grounds of support, and suggests that the two apparently 
opposite theories of the soul’s origin ought to be reconciled with 
each other. 

While then, historically speaking, the man of the present 
time can trace his relationship to the great Creator only through 
a long line of ancestry, our common ontological relation to the 
“Father of our spirits’ is most direct and immediate. The 
soul, then, viewed in relation to its divine origin, may be con- 
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ceived as simple—as having no more of a compound personality 
than had the first man’s; but viewed in relation to its lineal 
human origin, it may be conceived*as a compound—the fruit of 
manifold double procreations. Hence what appears simple in 
one view may appear complex in another, and vice versa. 

Now in the case of Christ, who was historically the Son of 
God and of man, we should expect to see actions characteristic 
of both parents: we should expect to see a mingling of weak- 
ness and of power, of dependence and of self-sufficiency, of the 
ordinary and the miraculous. On this principle the acts and 
words of Christ have been classified, certain ones being assigned 
to his divine or paternal nature, and certain others to his hu- 
man or maternal nature; while still others would seem to be 
products of the blended action of the two natures. 

But the question is whether there may not be another point 
of view from which Christ’s whole personal character can be 
seen as arational unit. The very term nature, so often used 
in expressing the distinction and diversity just spoken of 
between the divine and the human is essentially historic. 
Even the divine nature of Christ, as belonging to the in- 
carnation, had, according to the most orthodox conception, its 
birth with the human, and hence its historic development. But 
can we be satisfied with the notion that the Person of Christ is 
wholly bounded and limited within a historic or time series 
dating from the incarnation? If his divine-human personality 
as such, be conceived as absolutely coming into being at a cer-' 
tain punctum temporis, what else have we in the great Mediator 
than a really new Person—the consequence being that we have 
no longer the old Trinity, but a positively new one, as regards 
the Person who forms for us the special exponent of the divine 
(John i. 18)? In other words, if there be not some kind of 
ideal unity—or at least some point of ideal coincidence between 
the divine and the human, back of and independent of the his- 
toric union in the historic Christ, how can.the historic union 
itself be regarded otherwise than as a monstrous metem- 
psychosis on the part of the second Person of the Trinity? 
Again, as relates to the atonement, if there were in no possi- 
ble sense an ante-historic, or rather anti-historic “Person of 
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Christ,” what would-be the significance of such time-honored 
poetic expressions as 


“Rock of ages cleft for me,” 


to say nothing of the'Biblical figure of the “Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world?” 

Indeed, we cannot rationally be satisfied with so narrow a 
view of the basis of our own personality as shall entirely ex- 
clude an anti-temporal element. How, on the hypothesis that 
our individual being is purely and:absolutely a product of tem- 
poral events, could a philosopher, as such, establish the perpe- 
tuity of our identical existence? How, in other words, do we 
know that a pure product of time shall live eternally? Must 
there not at least be some rational entity or preconception to 
which our personality is directly related, in order to give to 
our personal existence a rational permanence—an imperishable 
constancy of self-identification? In fine, must not our per- 
sonality be participant of the dv, as well as of the yevduevoy or 
gavopevoy ? 

There are various forms under which this participation in 
the essentially true may be conceived. Perhaps we may ven- 
ture the supposition, that the existence of an ideal counterpart 
to each genuine personality is the rational ground of the poetic 
conception of one’s genius or guardian angel. Indeed, this ideal 
personality is the basis of the higher styles of art employed in 
the representation of persons. The true limner strives to 
make his picture truer than nature, by making it express some- 
thing of the ideal character. Herein lies the superiority of a 
painted portrait over a photograph, which, at its greatest per- 
fection, can represent only the historic character. How the 
ideal is related to the actual in this case may, perhaps, be 
faintly illustrated by reference to the laws of crystalline form, 
as compared with the realizations. Geometry enables us, en- 
tirely independently of any exact knowledge of the history of 
crystals, or of the special arrangement of their particles, to 
determine, with the utmost precision, the ideal form of any 
given crystal—a form, however, which, owing to the unequal 
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development of the different faces, is never realized fully in 
fact. The actual crystal is indeed sometimes almost a completo 
distortion of the ideal, and yet the ideal form is a certainty 
beyond all room for doubt—the law of formation being trace- 
able-amid the greatest apparent deviations. 

But in the case of persons, owing to the existence of the 
voluntary power, the deviations from the ideal character may 
be still greater than in crystal-forms, and yet the rational root 
of personality be determinable by an ideal law; provided we 
had the same sort of aclewto the personal lawwhich we have to 
the laws of crystals. 

But, not to lay too much stress on one kind of illustration, 
let us take another—showing how an art practiced on empiric 
principles may be related to an ideal law not commonly recog- 
nized in practice. The succession of tones, natural to a musi- 
cal voice, forms the empiric musical scale, on which is based 
all the music in the world. Practical musicians do not gene- 
rally trouble themselves to know more of the reason why those 
' particular tones are musically related, than the bare fact that 
they are spontaneously produced by the vocal organs, and are 
agreeable to the ear. But scientific demonstration has shown 
that all musical relations are dependent on the simple or com- 
bined ratios of certain numbers; and hence, an instrument 
ean be constructed—not by the ear, but by rule and dividers— 
which shall give the musical tones and relations with more ex- 
actness than the finest ear can determine them. But besides 
these ideal correspondents to the musical tones actually pro- 
duced by the human voice, the analogy of numbers goes to 
show that there is possible an indefinite range of musical 
relations, not represented in the scale in actual use—relations, 
however, which may possibly enter into the music of other ra- 
tional beings, or of human beings in another state. The 
numerical ratios represented in actual music’are, it may be re- 
marked, the simplest, being limited, at least in all ordinary 
cases, to the first five numbers in the natural series, and to 
these in their simpler combinations. The radical idea, then, 
not only of music in general, but of the particular intervals, 
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from those of the coarsely graded diatonic scale down to those 
of the enharmonic scale of whatever grade, is to be sought in 
the relations of numbers: every tone has its relative place fixed, 
not by custom, not by conventional agreement, not by what 
happens to be human nature in this matter, bat by a rational 
law, not a jot or tittle of variation from which is practicable 
without a corresponding loss of true musical character, 

Now may it not be that each particular person, as well as the 
personal idea in general, bears some special and peculiar re- 
lation to the eternal principles of reason—a relation such as to 
give to the individual personality ideally an absolutely fixed 
position in the scale of being? In other words may not the 
ideal root of each true personality be a special function of the 
constituent principles of reason, and hence all the possible nor- 
mal personalities have their mutual relationship fixed by an 
eternal law such as will permit neither-disharmony nor confu- 
sion of any kind? 

Of course, such an ideal law must be comprehensive at once 
of the entire range of normal personality: it must comprehend 
the divine and all orders of the angelic, no less than the human. 
The pure theory of rationalpersonality, of whatever order, is 
thus brought’ down to: a commen basis, and that an absolute 
basis. The rational root of personality is in this view indepen- 
dent of the notion of pedigree, simple or compound. All modes 
of development or of realization are thrown out of the account, 
and we have left the simple rational idea of each possible per- 
son, as related to principles and to other-possible persons. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to such a view of the ideal basis 
of persons, that it appears to exclude freedom, all being fixed 
by an unalterable law, But it must be observed that fixedness 
is not opposed to freedom in the ideal world. What seems 
freer than music? What indeed is more like the very breath 
of freedom than its ethereal strains? Yet in the relative posi- 
tion of every tone there is the most rigid adherence to ideal 
laws. The same beautiful art may suggest too how that which 
rests in theory, upon ideal perfection may prove a failure in 
its actualization. Ever so noble a product of musical genius 
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upon paper may be spoiled in the execution: harmonies may 
be turned into discords, melodies into chaotic jargon, and so 
the conception of the composer fail entirely in the performance. 
In like manner we may imagine the grand rational harmony to 
be badly realized through the perverseness of the performers ; 
—or, to change the figure to one founded on the original sig- 
nification of the term person [persona], that great drama pre- 
conceived in the very essence of reason may be acted with more 
or less propriety—may even be partially, at least, falsified in 
the acting, without any change or possibility of change in the 
ideal parts to be performed. In other words, the rational roots 
of personalities may have the force and validity of rational first 
principles; while yet the actual persons, such especially as 
realize their existence through a process of development, may 
be more or less true to themselves. 

There seems to me the greater need of explicitness on this 
point, because many even of those inclined to Platonic views 
of rational ideas do not appear to extend the function of rea- 
son beyond the mere furnishing of the so called abstract prin- 
ciples—principles, to be sure, which form the common substra- 
tum of personality, and which may, perhaps, be suggestive of 
personality in general, without being thus suggestive of persons 
in particular. If,on the contrary, universal reason is, so to 
speak, seminal of individual potences of personality, as well as 
of personality in general—if every normal root of personality 
is in effect a rational idea, then are the ontologic relations of 
persons of all classes to be sought on the rational side of their 
being, and not simply on the historical side. 

An obvious consequence of the hypothesis now enunciated is 
that personality is essential to all rational beings, in that rea- 
son itself is personal to its very core. Not that reason is a 
person, or the historic origin of any person, but rather the 
universal prototype of the personal—the head-fountain of 
ideas and principles which can be realized and made valid 
only in persons, and which, hence, in so far as they tend to 
self-existence, tend also to the existence of those rational or- 
ganisms through which they may assert themselves. Wher- 
ever, then, the principles of reason are realized, there in the 
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same measure is personality realized. It is moreover obvious 
that, according to what has been suggested, any species of being 
characterized as rational, cannot have personality’ eliminated 
from any parcel or portion of it. If humanity is rational it is 
also personal, and it is personal in just so far as it is rational 
or human. Every development of the human, necessarily im- 
plies in the same measure a development of the personal, the 
absolutely essential form of the human. Whatever is capable 
of becoming a human individual is capable of becoming a hu- 
man person, and has within itself a determinate and unchange- 
able root of personality, which forms the idea and sole poten- 
tiating law of normal development for that individual. 

Now just here is where it seems to me the old Christologic 
theory, or perhaps I should rather say the modern interpreta- 
tion of it, fails. It supposes the existence of an impersonal 
human nature, a portion of which can be taken up and engraft- 
ed upon an already existing person of a higher order; the 
result being in name a “ complex person,’’ but in conception a 
mere complex individual in whom no proper personality of hu- 
man origin need appear. This inconsistency really grows out 
of an attempt to account historically for that which requires, 
primarily at least, an ontologic explanation. One point is 
gained, however, by the theory which thus breaks down the 
human personality of Christ: the root of personality is admit- 
ted to be of necessity uncompounded. Here the true ontologic 
_ conception of a person prevails. Heoker comes very near—at 
least in word—to the ontologic truth, when he says that “in 
Christ there is no personal subsistence but one, and that from 
everlasting.” The mistake lies in the assumption that this 
unity and eternity of personal subsistence in Christ necessarily 
involves the total exclusion of the human idea from the root of 
personality. There may have been ideal humanity just as 
much as there was actual Deity in this single personal subsist- 
ence from eternity. Indeed if the trinitarian second Person was 
ever to come into personal union with humanity, this union 
must have been anticipated in his ideal possession of all that is 
essential to humanity from the beginning :—otherwise his per- 
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sonality could not retain even its radical simplicity on the ac- 
tual assumption of human nature. For, as there can be no 
such thing as a human soul which has not in it the potence of 
a special personality which must be developed in the develop- 
ment of the rational soul, if an absolutely and unconditionally 
new soul is incorporated into any person of whatever order, 
there is thereby incorporated a new personality, or at least the 
potence of one, which must become actual in just so far as the 
new soul becomes actual. 

The only hypothesis by which this double personality in the 
case of Christ can be avoided seems to be that the humanity 
which the second Person of the Trinity eventually assumed his- 
torically existed in him in idea, or by some mode of rational 
prolepsis, from eternity. 

In other words, if we suppose the divine idea and the human 
idea to have each a distinct form as such in reason, we must 
suppose each idea to furnish a common radix, on which can be 
based the conception of such a person as can nofmally become 
both the Son of God and the Son of man. We should on this 
hypothesis have what might be styled a divine-human or thean- 
thropic root of personality. A real person who should form 
the living representative of this personal radical, would be a 
Theanthrope or God-man, not merely by an adventitious union 
of unassimilable elements or factors, but by the possession of an 
inherent personal principle, naturally asserting itself in two 
modes of existence. 

Now if we cannot prove directly the hypothesis suggested, 
we may perhaps partially illustrate the notion of a double deri- 
vation of the same rational idea. Of course we shall more 
naturally look for such illustration in a priori science. We 
will take then the case of the square or second root of numbers. 
Observe first that so long as we cling to the strict idea of num- 
ber, our required root will be a second, not a square, root—the 
word square being a geometrical term not applicable to numbers 
as such. The rule for the second root is also, strictly speaking, 
to be derived from generic arithmetic, that is from algebra, and 
is often so derived and demonstrated. But on the other hand, 
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precisely the same rule is deducible from the accretive construc- 
tion of a geometrical square; and, as is well known, this mode 
of derivation, though not the most regular, is the one most com- 
mon in elementary arithmetics, on account of its greater sim- 
plicity. Here then the idea of form or space and that of 
number or succession—two quite distinct ideas,—furnish yet 
the ground principle for the same rule; so that a demonstra- 
tion is equally positive and certain, whether founded upon the 
one idea or the other. Imagine now one of these deductions to 
be much older than the other. Then there would be clearly two — 
distinct historic origins of the same thing in principle. Fora 
long period would appear to have all its direct relations con- 
fined to rule the first parent science. But a new deduction 
would give it a new parentage, and would of course open up an 
entirely new set of practical relations, by which its scope and 
significance would be greatly enlarged. 

For another illustration we may take the problem of giving 
to an algebraic function a maximum value, the method of sol- 
ving which is usually deduced from the infinitesimal analysis. 
Indeed until comparatively lately this method was by the mathe- 
maticians of Europe and America, taken for granted to be, 
from the nature of the case, the only possible one of general 
application. But a certain Hindoo mathematician thought other- 
wise, and set himself the task of coming at the same result from 
purely algebraic data, independently of the infinitesimal analy- 
sis. To what extent he solved the problem I am not definitely 
aware; but the problem has been solved, so far at least as to 
make out the general algebraic condition of making a given 
function a maximum. The condition, however, deduced by 
this method is entirely different in its wording from the condi- 
tion deduced from the principles of the infinitesimal analysis. 
Indeed there is no obvious connection between the two condi- 
tions grounded in two distinct conceptions, the one that of infinite 
division, the other that of the simple relations of finite quantities. 
But although the conditions are so different, and the start of 
operations under them apparently quite different, yet a very 
little progress in the two independent operations on the same 
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function generally brings to precisely the same equations ; just 
as if there were but one method and one rule after all. In fact 
the two inethods, though founded upon conceptions in one sense 
as wide apart as the poles, ultimately meet in many cases and 
become substantially one and the same. 

Now although these illustrations strictly prove nothing with 
regard to the subject in hand, yet they do at least suggest the 
possibility that ideas as wide apart as the divine and human, 
may still have some representative in common. In view of such 
facts in the region of purely rational science, it may at least be 
regarded as a fair problem, whether there may not possibly be 
a person having an equally radical relation to both the divine 
and the human. 

Again on the hypothesis that there may bea rational root of 
personality equally derivable from the human idea or from the 
divine, we may solve the problem of a historical divine-human 
Person, without admitting into our solution, either plainly or 
covertly, a mutilation of the one or the other nature. To say 
nothing of the Arian or any other historic mutilation on the di- 
vine side, we might on this hypothesis avoid the so called Nes- 
torian heresy of attributing to Christ two personalities for the 
sake of saving the integrity of the human nature—as well as 
the Monarchian theory for preserving unity by conceiving a 
divine Person united with a human body—and the more sub- 
tile Apollinarian scheme of substituting for the human spirit 
the divine Logos, leaving only the human body and soul, the 
two lower strata of humanity, to represent the human in the 
complex Person. We might shun too the Eutychian error, 
which preserved the unity of personal consciousness along with 
a certain sort of integrity of both natures, by teaching a trans- 
mutation of the human nature into the divine. 

Finally we might on the hypothesis proposed avoid the theory 
which, while it professes to eschew all the foregoing errors, 
really in a clandestine manner involves them all, by assuming 
on the one hand that the humanity of Christ is absolutely com- 
plete and entire, without at the same time recognizing the pos- 
sibility of a human personality radically identical with a divine 
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one—and hence in fact assuming a double personality,—an ab- 
surdity which it escapes only by decapitating the very idea of 
human nature, in asserting that personality is not essential 
to it, and at all events in the case of Christ “can not be ascribed 
to it, and does not belong to it, any otherwise than as united 
to the Logos, the Word of God.” 

What, I ask, is the essential difference between this crushing 
out of the human personality of Christ and the Apollinarian 
substitution of the divine Logos in place of the human spirit— 
the whole man being composed of body, soul, and spirit? Is 
not the spirit in this view the special seat of personality? Or 
if we regard thespirit as equivalent to reason in the Coleridgean 
sense, is this reason at all available except in and through per- 
sonality? What an absurdity would an impersonal rational 
being be! The cuiting off of proper human personality can be 
nothing less than the cutting off in effect of proper human ra- 
tionality. 

With regard to the Apollinarian theory, Dr. Shedd very justly 
remarks that “If the rational part be subtracted from man, he 
becomes either an idiot ora brute. It is true that Apollinar- 
ism supplies the deficiency with the divine Reason; but it is 
no less true that at the instant of the union of the two natures, 
the human part is merely the body (¢@ya) with its vital princi- 
ple (gvy7). It is irrational, and God assumes into personal 
union with himself a merely brutal nature. The human factor, 
consequently, was defective in the Apollinarian Christology.” . 

To this criticism on an ancient heresy, no doubt almost any 
reasonable theologian of the present day would render a most 
cordial assent; but is it not strange that the same error in sub- 
stance, but thinly vailed by a different form of expression, 
should even now be held in the front ranks of orthodoxy, and 
that there should be men distinguished for theological acumen, 
who would express themselves in language like the following? 
“The Logos who is from eternity a trinitarian Person assumed 
into union with himself, not an individualized portion of the 
human nature, but an wnindividualized portion, and in the as- 
sumption individuated it. The eternal personality of the Logos 
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thus personalized the human ‘nature’ assumed in the miracu- 
lous conception.” 

Here we have apparently a completely personless humanity 
as such; but if we allow that the language used does not strictly 
exclude from the human nature the ordinary potence of indi- 
viduality or personality, yet it can not imply less than that any 
existing tendency to development in this direction was wholly 
overruled and made subordinate, if not entirely nullified. There 
is left then, at the very best, only a stifled and suppressed per- 
sonality on the human side. Where then were the human will 
—the substance of personality, and the fountain of every act 
of meritorious human virtue or obedience? Giving to the man- 
hood in this view the largest available scope and completeness, 
it is but a passive entity—a sort of grown-up preinfanthood, 
wanting entirely the power either to act or to suffer from the 
impulse of self-determination. If such a style of manhood be 
not idiotic, it must be because of its intimate association with a 
superior guiding power in the personality of the divine Logos. 
Such humanity must be sinless, simply because of its incapacity 
to sin— its lack of moral agency. 

Perhaps this view might be made clearer by retracing in 
brief the steps by which the position in question is arrived at. 
The Monarchian theory supposes only a human body united 
with the Logos—thus cutting off the human soul entirely. 
Apollinaris seeing this to be too great a mutilation, in accord- 
ance with the trichotomic theory subdivides the soul into soul 
and spirit, and cuts off the spirit to give place for the engraft- 
ing of the divine Logos. One step further brings us to the 
elimination or abstraction from the spirit, of personality ; which 
being conceived, not as a constitutive, but rather as a sort of 
modal element of humanity, may be dispensed with in order to 
preserve the unity of person in the God-man. There is thus a 
seeming preservation of the, so to speak, plastic material of the 
man ; while alas the man himself—the ego of manhood is oblit- 
erated ;—or if, according to the view of some, not absolutely 
obliterated, at least so blended with and absorbed by a hetero- 
geneous personality as to confound the human identity, and 
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hence to annul the power on the part of any really self-identi- 
fying personal ego, of asserting,—“* J am the Son of man.” 

Whether the authors of the Chalcedon Symbol would have 
accepted this modern refinement of Apollinarism as an inter- 
pretation of their statement may possibly admit of some ques- 
tion. They seem to have aimed ata correct setting forth of 
the historic union of the divine and human elements, without 
either diminution or essential transformation of either. Their 
symbol was synthetic rather than analytic; asserting that in 
Christ the human and the divine concurred in a single person, 
instead of saying that Christ’s personality was ideally prede- 
termined to both a divine and a human mode of existence—the 
latter being realized as a fact in the incarnation. Indeed the 
synthetic forms of science generally precede the analytic, and 
are better suited to ordinary practical use. They more nearly 
coincide too with facts as such. But one special use of the 
analytic is to enable to reconstruct the synthetic more under- 
standingly. In the case in hand, if the question were asked 
how could the human and divine natures become united in one 
proper person, the answer would be that, as the human na- 
ture concerned evolved into actuality its proper personality, 
this personality identified itself with that of the Logos—not 
because of any radical transformation in either, but because of 
a rational identity in the roots of personality from the divine 
and human sources. In other words, the conditions of person- 
ality in the divine and human natures—different as they are— 
like the two so widely different conditions of a maximum before 
mentioned, practically eventuated in this particular case, in an 
identical result, that is, in an undistinguishable self-conscious- 
ness, at once the normal representative of both natures, and of 
each in particular. — 

At some sort of a rational mesothet between the human and 
the divine Coleridge seems to have aimed, in the pregnant title 
“Productive Logos human and divine,” to a proposed work 
designed as introductory to a commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John. That is, if there be any propriety in thus coupling 
the terms ‘‘ human and divine” as joint epithets of the term 
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“Logos,” then there must be such an entity as a human Logos 
bearing such a relation to the divine Logos as to make the 
same name proper for both. Whether we regard the two as 
essentially identical, or as being the opposite poles of each 
other, or as having some other relationship, we must certainly 
assume some kind of identity either in properties or products, 
in order to justify the common appellative. But whether this 
phraseology of Coleridge be justifiable or not, do not reason, 
philosophy, and revelation unite in_testifying that Deity and 
humanity are so related as to be capable of the most intimate 
personal communion? And is it not a beautiful thought 
that this rational possibility of personal communion may be, 
nay that it is, itself impersonated in one who is at once a com- 
plete living exponent of both parties—an all-comprehensive 
living Word, at once utterance and response for each? 


The foregoing argument having in many parts taken a form 
more illustrative than strictly logical, it may be well to present 
in succinct form the underlying logical argument: and that 
nothing may appear to be assumed as strictly proved which has 
not been subjected to a crucial test, all the premises in the 
argument may be set down as simple postulates. It is then pos- 
tulated : 

1. That in Christ is both true and proper Deity and true and 
proper humanity. 

2. That Deity is essentially personal, and can manifest itself 
only in the form of a real person. 

8. That humanity is likewise essentially personal, and can 
manifest itself only in the form of a real person—human nature 
conceived as apart from personality being as much an abstrac- 
tion as goodness or virtue separated from its subject. 

4. That neither divine nor human personality is rationally | 
capable of transmutation. — 

5. That Jesus Christ is ontologically one person. 

The conclusion is that the only hypothesis which can recon- 
cile the foregoing postulates must be that the human person- 
ality in Christ and the divine personality in the same are ra- 
tionally identical. 
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In view of the carefully chosen illustrations of a possible ideal 
radix of personality common to both the divine and human 
ideas, it will probably hardly be charged upon this essay, that 
it breaks down the grand distinction between the two. The 
fact that geometry and algebra may furnish each an independ- 
ent demonstration of the same rule, is to no mathematical mind 
evidence that geometry is algebra, or algebra geometry. The 
two have their mesothetic points or principles, while yet they 
retain their eternal distinctness as wholes. 

Indeed the most natural inference from the entire argument 
in this essay would be that only one divine-human personality 
is rationally conceivable; all other proper persons must be con- 
ceived as confined within their distinctive spheres. 

On the other hand any theory which takes no account of ideal 
personal roots either human or divine—making all depend upon 
the arbitrary will of God-and contingent historic development— 
can have no ground of rational certainty as to whether one or 
more theanthropic persons* may arise: all certainty on this 
score must hang wholly upon revelation, without a shadow of 
confirmation from reason. 

The hypothesis offered, then, while it conceives a most per- 
fect channel of communion between the divine and the human, 
through the one theanthropic Mediator, furnishes also a most 
substantial barrier against the deifying of humanity as well as 
the humanizing of Deity. 





* Ancient mythology, it will be remembered, gives us a multitude of theanthropes. 
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ART. IV.—REPLY TO DR. DORNER’S CRITICISM OF “MER- 
CERSBURG AND MODERN THEOLOGY COMPARED.”* 


By Rev. Samvet MiLuer, Porrsvitue, Pa. 


§1. THE conflict of the ages has been between Faith and Rea- 
son; or rather the conflict of Reason with itself in reference to 
its normal relation to Faith. Their supposed relation in the 
apprehension of the natural and the supernatural involved an 
irreconcilable difficulty. It took for granted, all along, that 
Faith had simply to do with an abstract supernatural world, 
while the Reason was supposed to be perfectly at home, and 
master of the situation in the sphere of the natural, without re- 
quiring the supporting and enlightening aid of Faith. This 
conception involved an irreconcilable dualism, which could only 
result in subordinating Faith to Reason, and in the end casting 
Faith overboard altogether, and the Church along with it, with 
the whole supernatural world into the bargain. 

§2. But in trying to do without Faith the Reason made an 
important discovery. It found that its own foundation had 
given way, and that all its beautiful castles came tumbling down 
on its devoted head with a stunning blow. It saw that it could 
not afford to do without faith even in the order of nature. 
Human Reason, like everything else, needs a bottom to stand 
and start upon. It came to its proper senses when it learned, 
that its normal relation is to be subordinate to faith in all 
things, natural as well as:supernatural. Nothing is more be- 
coming and appropriate for human Reason than humbly to 

cknowledge, that in and of itself it knows nothing and can do 
nothing; and that all its scientific deductions are in truth the 


* These articles were written whilst those of Dr. Nevin were in course of publica- 
tion. We should have been gratified, if he had kindly relieved us of the no small 
undertaking to reply to so learned and able a divine as Professor Dorner, by going 
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results of principles and facts that are furnished by an author- 
ity bigher than itself. 

§3. Brought to a single point, the controversy in which we 
are engaged, refers to the simple question: What is Faith? 
It is important to all around that we should understand what 
we mean by the term in the premises. 

If by Faith is meant the Reason, then say so; and cut the 
controversy short in favor of Rationalism and Nihilism, by 
casting Faith overboard altogether. If by Faith is meant mere 
assent to the deductions of Reason, then say that; but please 
do not call it Faith. In both cases the idea of Faith is want- 
ing altogether. 

§4. It is plain that by Faith something is meant, that is 
different and distinct from the Reason, or any of its deductions. 
It is evident, moreover, that we mean by it something that is 
higher, more general and comprehensive than the Reason, to 
which Reason stands subordinate. This implies, if it means 
anything, that Faith is the organ or faculty by which absolute 
certainty is reached in reference to anything. Reason can 
freely subordinate itself to a power that is higher than itself; 
but never to a co-ordinate power. If Faith and the Reason 
were faculties or organs that could separately reach first prin- 
ciples, there would never be peace between them while the world 
stands. ~ 


over the whole ground, including the fundamental issue between “ D.” and our 
book. That he did not do so, is not because he considers the issue of little impor- 
tance, or a disinclination to enter fully into its di ion; but b the length to 
which his Answer had already extended, admonished him to bring his articles to a 
close. There is room, therefore, for a continuation of the discussion, without going 
over the same important ground already so ably discussed ; but as bearing directly 
on that part or feature of the subject, which he says is of “fundamental account for 
this whole subject,” and “in regard to which especially there is much which still 
challenges our consideration.” Left to grapple with this issue, we are much encou- 
raged at its close to find, that we are sustained by so profound a thinker as far as he 
has expressed himself; and to know that we have not mistaken our task, however 
imperfectly it has been performed. All we ask is a careful and thoughtful consider- 
ation of what we have to advance in defense of our position ; for there is a practical 
significance involved in it—(to say nothing of its bearing on sacred science)— 
which it is our sim to bring out on the surface, that all may understand and be 
benefited. 
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§5. For this profound idea of Faith we are indebted to Chris- 
tology. Faith in Christ has for its object at once the natural 
and supernatural, as comprehended in Him as the God-man ; 
and in His whole life and history; in His Church; the Min- 
istry; the Word; the Sacraments. We cannot separate the 
natural and supernatural in our Faith,—their ultimate subjec- 
tive ground, as little as we can separate them in Him—their 
ultimate objective ground. The humanity of Christ is as much 
an object of Faith as His divinity. So through the whole of 
the Creed: the natural is ever made as much an object of Faith 
as the supernatural; the natural birth of Christ as well as His 
supernatural conception; His natural death and burial as well 
as His triumphant resurrection and ascension. 

§6. What is thus united in Christ, and apprehended by 
Faith—the natural and supernatural—as it comes to its proper 
revelation in Him, does not fall asunder for Faith, as it lies 
outside of His immediate person in the world of nature and 
the world of grace. From Faith in Christ, the God-man, who 
is alike the true and proper embodiment of the supernatural 
and the natural, proceeds all true and sound philosophy, and 
all other sciences are true and certain only, as they are rooted 
and grounded in Faith. Itis the Faith that apprehends Christ, 
whieh apprehends all other truths besides. No system of phi- 
losophy can ever satisfy the heart and mind, that does not with 
inward necessity refer all truths—natural as well as supernat- 
ural—to CHRIST as THEIR ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE GROUND, the 
revelation of the absolute truth, and to Faith, as THEIR ULTI- 
MATE SUBJECTIVE GROUND. It is here where the conflict of the 
ages between Faith and Reason ends, in the free and cheerful 
submission of Reason to Faith in all things, which is alone capa- 
ble of furnishing the Reason with what is erroneously supposed 
to be immanent in the Reason itself, SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS, or 
first principlee. 

§7. Indeed the Reason itself acknowledges the truth of 
this, in that it ewer proceeds from given principles—presuppo- 
sitions that are apprehended by Faith as infallibly sure, and 
assented to by the Reason, on which it depends for its deduc- 
tions. Reason is strong and powerful, only as it rests on and is 
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continually supported by what is stronger than itself, Faith. 
True logic is ever consistent with Faith, from which it always 
starts, and in which it is rooted and grounded. Reason moves 
right, and is being led in the way of truth, natural and super- 
natural, only when it freely submits to be ruled by, and follows 
the unerring guidance of Faith, which leads into all truth. 

There is no blind submission to arbitrary authority in the 
case, if you please. It is free, intelligent submission to legiti- 
mate and higher authority. That is the normal relation in 
which Reason stands to Faith. 

Faith, as thus primarily related to Reason, is a power and 
faculty of the soul, the organ for the apprehension of the truth, 
in whatever form or manner it may authenticate itself as abso- 
lutely certain. If Faith cannot accept a thing as true, there 
is an end of it. Reason can do nothing with it. Logic can 
make nothing of it. Truth always enters by the door of Faith 
to reach the mind. Christ Himself enters by that door, and all 
other truths besides. Faith is the organ or faculty by which 
objective truth, material or formal, is apprehended and known, 
before it can be held and fixed in the mind in the form of real 
personal intelligence. ; 

§8. Admitting that the worK of Christ, in His redeeming 
power, authenticates Himself to our Faith as Redeemer, it is 
no less true, that He also speaks in His worp, and authenti- 
cates His own voice and challenges our Faith in His promises 
of redemption, as the necessary condition precedent to its expe- 
rience. This is the plain and simple evangelical doctrine of the 
Reformers and all Protestant Confessions. It is a ‘*manufac- 
tured theory” (to borrow an expression from Dorner), that 
there can be no Faith or certainty of objective Christianity, 
that is not based on the conscious experience of its saving 
power. The Scriptures everywhere demand Faith in God’s 
Word, and in His promises previous to their actual fulfilment. 
Such was the Faith of Abraham; such the Faith demanded 
by the Saviour in healing the sick and delivering men from the 
leprosy of sin: first Faith in Christ, then the experience of 
His healing and redeeming power. And such is the teaching 
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of evangelical theology all the world over, where it is taught in 
its original purity and simplicity. 

§9. Thus much by way of introduction to the discussion, to 
which Professor Dorner’s respectful and extended notice of our 
book invites us. He unfortunately takes a position, in refer- 
ence to the theological discussion, in which our Church is en- 
gaged, and allows his criticism to be used, if not abused, for 
purposes equally unfortunate, that calls for a firm and decided 
resistance on the part of those, especially, whose productions 
were made the immediate occasion for his intervention. We 
shall confine our reply to his strictures on our book, to the 
leading and fundamental points of difference in our respective 
positions, without referring to his running missiles, which are too 
desultory to be noticed in detail, and would, besides, only tire 
the reader, to which we have a decided aversion. We shall be 
as short, pointed and clear as we can, or as the nature of the 
subject will allow. 


a 


§10. Theology, however constructed, does not furnish men 
with either the necessary Faith or brains to apprehend it. It 
presupposes both as being at hand, when men approach the 
study of this sacred science, as the necessary condition of its 
apprehension after it is constructed. No account may be taken 
in the science itself or the preparation that goes before it, as 
the necessary condition to grasp and master the science itself. 
There is no contradiction but a most intimate relation subsist- 
ing between a sound Anthropology and a sound Theology. It 
is the Relation of Faith and Reason over again, as it comes to 
deal with the truth or objects of Faith in their scientific con- 
struction. While it is true, for instance, that the science which 
treats of the structure and functions of the eye, has properly 
nothing to do with the science that treats of the nature and 
properties of light, it is equally true, that without a light- 
perceiving eye, the light of the sun could not render visible the 
objects from which it proceeds. 

§11. We can conceive the possibility even of making Christ 
the centre of theology, constructed in the strictest logical order 
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of the Creed, and be historical, churchly, sacramental, liturgi- 
cal, and all that, and yet be approached and studied from wrong 
anthropological premises. The apprehension of it may be em- 
pirical only, and not by Faith, and thus its true force and 
meaning be entirely misapprehended. That is just the trouble 
with those, who judge and oppose Mercersburg theology, from 
the stand-point of the abstract understanding. 

Our experience, in trying to make plain to the popular mind 
the difference between Mercersburg and Modern theology, has 
taught us the necessity to refer that difference to its last and 
ultimate subjective ground, Faith, in its widest and most general 
view, as distinguished from mere belief or the empirical, ab- 
stract understanding. And, in doing this, we think we have 
made plain to the popular mind, much that was not clearly 
understood, and corrected misapprehensions, without attempt- 
ing to construct theology proper into a regular system of any 
kind. 

§12. Dr. Nevin is undoubtedly correct when he says, that 
theology must be constructed on the. logic of Faith in 
the order in which it comes to its expression in the Creed. 
But this truly important position does not imply, that such 
logical construction is in itself sufficient to authenticate the 
truth it enshrines, except as it enters into and is apprehended 
by subjective Faith. He means and has ever insisted, that we 
must come to stand in the truth, or be: apprehended by it 
before we can apprehend it. His words and mode contin- 
ually address themselves to our Faith, which he has a right 
to assume to be at hand before we begin to meddle with his 
writings, or with the subject at all. Modern theology, on the 
contrary, addresses itself, not to Faith, but directly to the ab- 
stract understanding. Not so Mercersburg theology. 

It is not a theology for the abstract understanding, but pri- 
marily for Faith, and through Faith for the understanding, 
which, moving in the light of Faith, can find itself more really 
at home here than in modern theology, where the understanding 
is left to grope its way in the dark, or in its own light. This 
is precisely, to our mind, the great distinguishing feature of — 
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Mercersburg theology, which we endeavored to present and 
keep constantly in view from beginning to end in our book. 

§13. The only difference between Dr. Nevin’s position and 
that of our book is, that he at once starts out with Chris- 
tian Faith, from which he proceeds to reach the idea of 
Faith, in any of its more limited forms; while we take our 
position a step back of his, and proceed from the still more 
general idea of Faith, as this underlies and conditions Christian 
Faith itself. 

§14. The fundamental difference between Mercersburg and 
Modern theology, as presented in our book,.thus lies in their 
underlying Anthropology, which necessarily qualifies all the 
different points of doctrines based upon it. . This is the funda- 
mental and underlying tone of our whole book, to which the 
Christological and all other points of difference in the two sys- 
tems are referred. This fact is not only apparent to the intel- 
ligent reader, but expressly stated on page 125, when, in 
speaking of Locke’s empiricism, we say ; “‘ It meets us more or 
less clearly, at every point of contrast which we have instituted 
with that altogether different mode of thinking which underlies 
Mercersburg theology, from first to last.”” 

The importance for the popular mind of thus contrasting the 
two systems from the most general principle of Faith, will be- 
come more apparent as we proceed in reply to Dr. Dorner’s 
criticism. 

§15. If we turn to Dr. Dorner’s criticism, we find him at 
variance, both with Dr. Nevin and our book on this fundamen- 
tal principle—Faith—something so simple in itself, that a child 
can exercise it, and yet so wonderfully mysterious in its nature 
and its relation to the two worlds of nature and of grace, that 
it has puzzled, and will continue to puzzle, the profoundest 
thinkers fully to comprehend and describe it. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the great questions it involves have not 
yet been scientifically settled and put to rest. 

§16. The gist of the whole question of Faith, as it is of 
every other question of principle, is, to determine in the first 
place what Faith is in its most general view, as it underlies all 
particular forms of Faith. Without this, we take it, no satis- 
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factory or scientific determination can be reached in reference 
to the particular nature of Christian Faith, or the still more 
particular nature of justifying Faith, or personal Faith in Christ 
as a Redeemer, on which Dorner, strangely enough, makes all 
certainty of objective truth depend. To his mind, or way 
of looking at the subject, all other forms of Faith, that 
are not based on such personal experience, ARE BUT A BLIND 
ACCEPTANCE OF ARBITRARY CHURCH AUTHORITY, WITHOUT BIND- 
ING FORCE ON THE CONSCIENCE AND CONDUCT OF MEN. 

$17. This is the fundamental issue raised by Dr. Dorner, to 
which our attention will be mainly directed. It will be seen at 
a glance, that it involves the whole Church question, and the 
CONSCIENCE-BINDING question in particular, which has given so 
much offence in certain directions. Having raised that question 
and given it such prominence as to challenge attention, we will 
not evade it when it now comes to be tried by a fair and honorable 
criticism. It involves, for our mind, the whole matter in contro- 
versy ; and if we fail to maintain our position on this point to 
the satisfaction of the reader, we will allow him to consider us 
defeated on the whole subject in debate. For if the Church 
and her ministry have no conscience-binding authority, that is 
not arbitrary, then they have no authority whatever; for we 
claim no arbitrary authority for the Church or anything else on 
earth or in heaven. 

Dr. Dorner, as already intimated, not only rejects Dr. 
Nevin’s Christological position, but our Anthropological posi- 
tion as well, touching the matter here at issue. 

As against the former, he insists, that the general idea of 
Christian Faith (objective and subjective), depends on the par- 
ticular idea of justifying Faith, or the personal experience of 
the saving power of Christ as Redeemer; and as against the 
latter, he makes the same particular idea of Faith or experience 
of redemption underlie certainty of objective truth in its widest 
view. The same objection lies against both positions alike. 

Accordingly there can be no certainty reached, if Dorner’s 
position is correct, in reference to any objective truth, until we 
have a distinct knowledge of Christ crucifixd, or personal expe- 
rience of His redeeming power. And this personal Faith or 
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experience is of such supreme authority in matters of Faith 
and practice, that it is not only above the authority of the 
Church, but has a right to sit in judgment over the canonical 
Scriptures as well. 

It will be seen, that this opens a wider range of argument 
than that which lies between Dorner and Nevin, and we have 
a legitimate right accordingly to bring in as evidence against 
Dorner’s position, any other form or kind or degree of Faith 
that precedes justifying Faith or personal experience of salva- 
tion; provided such other forms or kinds of Faith imply cer- 
tainty of the objective truth in the case. 

§18. Thus, for instance, the question arises, as lying back of 
justifying Faith, yea, as lying back of Christianity, and back 
of Judaism itself, whether it is true, what the Apostle affirms, 
that the “Gentiles knew God, yet did not glorify Him as God?” 
Rom. i. 21. 

Or is this a case in point where personal experience or 
“‘ Evangelical” Faith has a right to correct the Holy Scrip- | 
tures ? 

We think not. We think the Holy Scriptures will commend 
themselves to our Faith and judgment as of higher authority 
here, than that of any man’s personal experience, which, if it 
is itself reliable, will be found to be subordinate to an author- 
ity higher than itself. Even on the supposition, that the truth 
here expressed by Paul admitted of a doubt, it cannot be seen 
how personal experience can put that doubt at rest. 

Whatever may be said of the Old Testament saints as rest- 
ing with a penitent Faith on the promises of atonement to be 
made by Christ, it is perfectly clear, that the Faith of the 
Gentiles had no such reference. _And it is equally clear and 
admitted on all sides, that without the general Faith in God, 
they could never have been able to apprehend God as revealed 
in Christ—though, as Dr. Nevin has over and over stated, the 
Christian Faith would never be developed from this theocentric 
position alone; and, therefore, no system of Christian theology 
can be constructed upon the abstract idea or knowledge of God. 
Yet this does not invalidate in the least the position of the 
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Apostle that the Gentiles knew God, even his eternal power 
and Godhead. 

§19. But the line of argument against Dr. Dorner’s posi- 
tion, does not rest here. We carry it still farther, and say: 
If it is possible for the Gentiles to know God, and yet be mo- 
rally estranged from Him, by not glorifying Him as God, then 
men, by the light of a higher revelation, can know that Christ is 
the Son of God, and yet put Him to open shame. 

As God authenticates Himself objectively to the human 
spirit by the dim light of His revelation in nature, notwithstand- 
ing that men are at enmity with God; how much more are they 
confronted and confounded by His self-authenticating presence 
in the glorious works and person of Christ! 

Did not Judas know whom he betrayed? Did not Peter 
know his Lord before he knew himself, a poor weeping and 
penitent sinner? Did not his confession, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (revealed to him not by flesh and 
blood), precede the ethical process of repentance, induced by 
the crowing of a cock, which sent the objective word and 
glance of Christ piercing through the inmost soul of the thrice 
guilty man? Did not His enemies, the Jews, know whom they 
despised and rejected? Do not thousands of impenitent sinners 
know it, and sin against better light and knowledge? 

Pray, how do they know it? Are they sinning against a 
blindly accepted authority of the Church ? 

Is that all there is in sinning against Christ? Or in com- 
mitting the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost? If so 
—then sinning against the authority of the Church must be a 
terrible damning sin after all? 

Here comes to view, in a different aspect, the demoralizing 
effect of the wrong view of the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, to which we referred in our recent articles on that sub- 
ject;* a difficulty which Dorner’s “ Evangelical theology ’”’ 
has evidently not yet surmounted. 


* See “ Reformed Church Messenger,” March, 1868. The Pharisees were blind 
as regards the essential, spiritual nature of Christ’s mission, but not in regard to 
His divine commission. Hence He says tothem: “If ye were blind, ye should have 
no sin: but now ye say, We see, therefore your sin remaineth.”—Joun ix. 41. 
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§20. The very possibility of sinning against Christ and de- 
spising Him implies, that the persons thus sinning, know what 
they are doing. They know that they are not rejecting an 
arbitrary doctrine of the Church, which they are expected to 
accept blindly. The light and knowledge against which they 
are sinning, does not merely rest on her testimony or a process 
of ratiocination, but on the unmistakable voice of God that 
speaks and reveals itself to them by the Holy Spirit through her 
as a higher order and constitution than mere nature ; or, if you 
please, the bearer of God’s self-authenticating message to them, 
whether they obey and repent or not. The appeal is not to 
their empirical understanding, or reason merely, but to the im- 
prisoned spirit, including the ethical nature of man, which re- 
sponds to the truth in spite of the bondage and law of sin 
under which it is held. 

This, of course, is not what Dr. Dorner means to deny. He 
does not, he cannot possibly mean to say, that Christ did not 
authenticate Himself by His presence, His words and His 
works to many impenitent as well as penitent Jews; nor does — 
he mean to deny, that the Gospel message, as proclaimed by 
the ministry of the Church, does not authenticate itself as 
divine to those who disobey as well as those who obey it. And 
yet his position clearly implies this, when he insists, not once 
or twice only, but through the whole of his criticism, both of 
Dr. Nevin and our book, that there can be no certainty of 
objective Christianity, that is not based on personal experience 
of its redeeming power. His position is clearly involved in an 
irreconcilable contradiction and confusion. It is the old dualism 
over again. 

§21. Unless Christianity can authenticate itself objectively 
to the faith of the world, the world must inevitably sink into 
infidelity. This is the practical view of the subject, with which 
our theory must correspond. Certainty of objective Christian- 
ity does not necessarily imply certainty of one’s own experience 
of its redeeming power. What the world needs to save it, is a 
Church and a Christianity, in which the world can have faith 
and confidence. If the world had no faith in objective Chris- 
tianity, the world would have gone to perdition long since. 
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The burden of the Saviour’s intercessory prayer was for the 
union and perfection of His Church, that the world might be- 
lieve and know, that the Father had sent Him. Jobn xvii. 21-— 
28. For the Church is to be the light of the world; a city set 
on a hill, that cannot be hid. Matt. v.14. The hopeof the 
world hangs upon the faith and confidence, which the Church is 
capable of inspiring by the attributes that distinguish her as an 
objective, divine and supernatural institution in the world. 

To yield the point here at issue would involve our theology 
still in the same inextricable contradiction and confusion, in 
which Dr. Dorner’s position is clearly involved. 


IL. 


§22. Let us not forget the point from which Mercersburg 
theology starts. From the very beginning, and at every stage 
of its progress—whether we start from its Christology or An- 
thropology—it rests on self-evident principles. Faith, at every 
stage of its progress, implies certainty of the object on which 
it is exercised. It takes nothing for granted. It is never, 
even in its incipient stage, a blind acceptance of arbitrary 
authority. It is this that gives Mercersburg theology its iron 
and invincible consistency for the logical mind; which neither 
bends nor breaks at a single point of attack, and enables us to 
smile sincerely at the charge—come from whence it may—that 
it claims for the Church or for anything arbitrary authority, or 
demands blind submission of any one—not even of our children 
in the nursery or the Sabbath-school, who learn to say, and 
with the saying learn to believe the Creed. 

§23. When we speak of Faith as being psychologically of 
the same nature, whether its object is the natural or supernat- 
ural, we express a truism that should not be called into question 
under mistaken views that properly belong to supernaturalism 
and rationalism, which Dorner with us professes to have sur- 
mounted. It is Faith in its widest sense, as this can be exer- 
cised by all men, when confronted by the immediate or direct 
evidences of Christianity, or any other objective truth. 

It is the Faith that underlies the moral sense, the whole of our 
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ethical as well as intellectual nature; it underlies all our sense 
and idea of God’s justice and holiness, all sense of sin and 
guilt, of conviction, of awakening, of remorse, despair, as well 
as of evangelical repentance. Even the miserable, despairing 
wretch, that dies cursing God and ail holy angels knows—yea, 
knows with a burning anguish—that God is a consuming fire, 
and how terrible it is to fall into the hands of the living God. 

§ 24. When, however, our book speaks of Faith which ap- 
prehends the deeper, inner, spiritual sense of the Bible; or 
by which we are assured of being in a state of grace; or as 
the Christian self-consciousness ; or as the apprehension of the 
witness of the Spirit to our spirit in reference to our immedi- 
ate personal relation to Christ; or as the full assurance of 
Faith, it is evident that we are speaking of Christian Faith, or 
Faith in the restricted sense, in which only true and experi- 
enced Christians can exercise it. 

This evident distinction is overlooked by Dr. Dorner, or 
rather he admits no such distinction. To his mind Faith is 
Faith only in the restricted sense in which it is justifying or 
“* evangelical.” 

But in failing to see or admit the distinction referred to, he 
fails to see that his own and not our logic is at fault. For if 
his objection is to have any real force for his own mind, he must 
not take for granted the point in controversy, that certainty of 
objective Christianity cannot be reached by a Faith that is 
neither blind on the one hand, nor saving on the other. His 
mere arbitrary assumption, is, by his own showing, not of much 
account in matters where certainty of the truth is the subject of 
inquiry. 

§25. Need we remind the readers of the Scriptures, that 
there are many kinds and degrees of Faith, that are not justi- 
fying Faith? 

Does not the Devil believe and tremble? Did he not know 
Whom he tempted, and Whose Word he perverted? Does the 
serpent not know Whose heel is down upon his head? Did not 
the unclean spirits know Who came to cast them out and tor- 
ment them before what they considered the proper time of 
doing it? Is there not a dead Faith, a Faith without works 
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of repentance? Ora mere temporary Faith? And what of the 
Faith of miracles, and the Faith without charity that can cast 
out devils and remove mountains, on the part of such of whom 
the Saviour will say, I never knew you? Is there no know- 
ledge, no certainty implied in any of these? Do they not 
clearly imply something more than a blind Faith on mere arbitrary 
authority? And yet none of them is saving, justifying, evan- 
gelical Faith, which only those can exercise, who experience 
the redeeming power of Christ.* 

§26. But even those who are predisposed to accept Christi- 
anity, or are friendly disposed towards it, have Faith, not mere 
belief, in its divine authority and authenticity, before they ex- 
perience its redeeming and justifying power. The world as 
apprehended by Christianity, or as far as it stands under its 
divine and mystical power and influence, has a certainty of its 
truth, that is more a good deal than mere blind assent to arbi- 
trary authority of any kind. 

§27. To charge Christendom as having submitted for 
eighteen hundred years blindly to mere arbitrary church au- 
thority, is an insult to human nature. All church authority 
is, in Dorner’s judgment, necessarily arbitrary, hierarchical and 
popish; but on what authority his sweeping assertion rests, 
does not appear. It is simply and purely assumed, as required 
by the position he occupies as a member of a Church, which is 
practically deprived of her legitimate authority by the despot- 
ism of the State. 

§28. Legitimate authority becomes arbitrary only to brutish 
natures, in whom all sense of duty to society has died out, or 
in whom it has never been developed. The eternal principles 
of right, of truth and love are in the moral government of 
God regulated by law, and not left to be determined and disposed 
of simply by the individual conscience and judgment of men. 
Society, whether as Church or State, is based on the recognition 


* See the remarkable instance recorded in Acts xix. 13-18, where the seven vaga- 
bond sons of Sceva, who tried to exorcise an evil spirit in the name of Jesus, whom 
Paul preached, were dumb-founded by the reply: “Jesus I know, and Paul I know, 
but whe are ye ?” 
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of this principle; and we repeat, that it is an insult to human 
nature, to society, in whatever civilized form it may exist, to 
say that such abnegation is submission to arbitrary authority. 
Men know that it is not true. They know that in submitting 
to law and order, they comply as far as that goes with the 
principle of eternal right. In submitting their conscience 
freely and cheerfully to the laws and government of the Church, 
or the State, whichever it may be, they submit to what is based 
on and is regulative of Divine and eternal principles, in living 
conformity to which the freedom and happiness of man consist. 
This does not imply that either the Church or State has been 
supplied with a ready-made and perfect system of government, 
like an engine, or machine, which only requires a succession of 
Popes or Kings, to run it. 

§29. A perfect system of government and laws, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, consistent with those eternal principles in 
the proper adjustment of its legislative, executive and judi- 
cial departments, is the result of an historical development, 
which reaches back through all forms of government that 
have ever existed in the world. The American People have 
an idea, that the best and highest result of this historical 
development or experience of mankind, is being reached in 
the free institutions peculiar to our age and country—a sys- 
tem of government that seeks to exclude and guard against 
all idea of arbitrary authority in all its departments, and 
which has founded already an empire based upon such prin- 
ciples, which promises to be as great, as colossal and powerful 
as any that has ever existed in the world. 

§30. The question which remains to be solved practically is, 
whether the Church, separated from the State, as it is in this 
country, is really a separate and independent institution in the 
world, capable of developing and maintaining an equally perfect 
system of Church government to regulate her own spiritual 
affairs, the right of which can only be maintained on the ground 
of the higher order of her constitution. Or is the Church a 
nonentity, without any real constitutional existence in the world, 
and consequently possessed of no divine authority separate from 
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the State? Is the State, after all, the only and the highest 
objective constitution in the world, that exists by divine right, 
(or the only form in which the eternal principles of right, of 
truth, and love, are projected and regulated), to which man owes 
allegiance, or to which he can submit his conscience and judg- 
ment? 

§31. The question of church authority, it will thus be seen, 
lies back of all questions in regard to particular forms of 
church government, whether papal, episcopal, presbyterial or 
congregational. It is simply an impertinence, in the estima- 
tion of free Americans, to assume that church authority must 
necessarily assume the papal or hierarchical form. It is an 
impudent perversion, whether designedly or not, of the real 
question, when it is insisted, that Mercersburg is laboring to 
repristinate an hierarchical form of church government, when 
it labors to maintain for the Church the abstract right to govern 
itself under any form. The question of Ordination involves 
this fundamental question of divine authority in the Church, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the particular form, in 
which a perfect system of church government and laws in its 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, including the 
rights and suffrage of the people, is to be reached. Before the 
form of church government can become a legitimate subject of 
inquiry, the right and authority to govern under any form 
must first be decided, and the ground upon which that right is 
based be felt and recognized. If such authority does not exist 
—if it is true, what Dorner says, that church authority is a 
dogmatic error—then a fig for church government under any 
form. Nothing is more crassly inconsistent than to deny church 
authority and yet practically cling to it like a drowning man, 
or in theory maintain it, and practically deny it. If the Church 
is no separate constitution in the world, invested with authority 
to govern itself, and yet requires to be governed and upheld for 
the good of society, who then is to govern the Church? The 
State of course. This is what Dorner means. Do his admi- 
rers mean the same thing? 

§32. But the line of argument does not even rest here. It 
is here taken up by Dr. Nevin, who finds comprehended in the 
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Christocentric position in full all that has gone before in the 
way of preparation, and all that flows from it in the way 
of sequence. Whatever revelation may precede it, he here 
finds the whole universal truth comprehended in the person and 
work of Christ as it challenges our faith in the Creed. That 
faith, humble and submissive faith in the objects set forth in 
the Creed, is Christian faith, and comprehends all that faith 
can become in any of its more particular forms. As such it is 
more general and comprehensive than the idea of justifying 
faith in its restricted sense. It has its ground in the higher 
order of life, in which we come to stand by the new birth, of 
which holy Baptism is the sacramental sign and seal, as distin- 
guished from justification, of which the holy Supper is the sign 
and seal. The normal type of the Christian life to which it 
refers, is the life of Christ; not that of Peter, Paul, Luther, 
Calvin, Jew or Gentile. But as Dr. Nevin in his Answer to 
Professor Dorner has done ample justice to the Christological 
view of the whole question, we will not enter into its discussion. 
We wish simply and briefly to refer to it, in concluding this 
article, as decisive on the particular point here brought under 
discussion. 

§33. Our Christological position, as bearing on this point, 
may be briefly expressed thus: (based on Rom. i. 16.) 

The Gospel of Christ is the experienced power of God unto 
personal salvation to every one that believeth. Some of the 
Jews believe; therefore the Gospel of Christ is the experienced 
power of God unto personal salvation to some of the Jews. 

We think that is scripturally and logically correct. But it 
neither follows logically, nor is it a matter of fact, because be- 
lieving Jews experienced the saving power of the Gospel, that 
THEREFORE it is certain that it is equally saving for the Gentiles. 
Peter’s personal experience carried with it no such certainty 
of the universal redemptive power of the Gospel (nor did that 
of any other Apostle). That certainty rested for him on a 
special revelation, aside of his personal experience. What then 
becomes of Dorner’s position, that the certainty of the gene- 
ral or objective nature and truth of Christianity can be in- 
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ferred from personal experience? The universal nature of the 
redemptive power of Christianity can be certified to our faith 
only by the objective constitution of Christianity itself, as it 
challenges our faith in the person and work of Christ, who as- 
sumed humanity and rendered satisfaction for it, in its univer- 
sal sense. It is only in the light of this objective revelation 
of the universal significance of the Christian salvation that 
Paul was able to comprehend that such was its original design 
as involved in the promise given to Abraham, and from which 
he was enabled to apprehend and develop his great doctrine of 
justification by Faith, or Faith as the condition of salvation for 
every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. 
In establishing this doctrine of a standing or falling Church, he 
ever referred it to the great fundamental fact, that in the person 
of Christ there was neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor 
uncireumcision. How infinitely removed was Paul from refer- 
ring the certainty of this great and glorious truth to his own in- 
dividual or personal experience! He could have done 80 only 
on the assumption that he comprehended the universal idea of 
humanity in his own person, instead of apprehending it by 
Faith as holding in the person of the Redeemer. 


III. 


§34. But not only the direct, but even the indirect evidences 
of Christianity carry with them an authority to “bind the con- 
science of men in matters of faith and practice.” 

While it is true, that mere testimony, for instance, dees not 
furnish absolute certainty, it yet furnishes a reasonable and 
moral certainty, as shown in chapter vi. of our book. Of this 
fact, Dr. Dorner, again, makes no account. It is not allowed 
to come to its right as bearing on the point in controversy. 

§35. If the minister of the Gospel were nothing more than 
a witness of the truth—if he afforded nothing more than the 
indirect evidences of Christianity—his testimony is still binding 
on the consciences of men. It carries with it a reasonable and 
moral conviction, and the man who persistently acts con- 
trary to such conviction of truth and duty, is justly condemned 


a 
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by universal mankind as acting unreasonably and immorally. 
He is unanimously voted out of good society, and if formally 
excommunicated from the Church and treated as a publican, 
a sinner and a heathen, the act is sanctioned by the universal 
Church. 

§ 36. The conviction in the case is not rational and moral 
blindness, by any means, because forsooth, the man who has 
nothing more than this, may still be in spiritual blindness—a 
blindness altogether of a different order, and in itself of various 
degrees, which no mere outward testimony or the clearest 
rational convictions can remove. Where this spiritual blindness 
begins to give way, there the light of Faith begins, as distin- 
guished from mere belief. Though they often go together, and 
are intimately connected, yet moral and spiritual light or durk- 
ness must not be confounded, as though they were one and the 
same thing. The Jews, as a nation, for instance, were not in 
moral darkness as compared with the heathen; for unto them 
the moral law was given—but both Jews and Gentiles were in spir- 
ttual darkness, until “the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world’’ came and shone into that spiritual 
darkness; at which the Jews were as much startled as the Gen- 
tiles, as something of a higher order altogether than anything 
they had ever witnessed before. 

§37. Dr. Dorner charges our position as involving not only 
in favor of the Church and the Ministry as a whole, but for 
every individual minister, infallibility on the one hand, and ar- 
bitrary, hierarchical and tyrannical power on the other. - This, 
he says, is necessarily and logically involved in the conscience- 
binding authority claimed in favor of a true minister of the 
Gospel. We deny the implication, and it will be our business to 
show, that not our but Dorner’s own logic, is here again at fault. 
We think that we can show that such conscience-binding author- 
ity exists without being necessarily infallible on the one hand, 
or arbitrary and despotic on the other. On this issue we are 
again willing that our position shall stand or fall. 

§ 38. Dr. Dorner overlooks the fact, that it is a first princi- 
ple in ethics, that the reasonable testimony of evidence (if we 
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had nothing else to advance) carries with it authority to control 
the conscience of men, notwithstanding that it is liable to err. 
It has power to dind and loosen the conscience. 

§39. A Jury, for instance, is in conscience bound to accept 
as true the reasonable evidence based on testimony, and find its 
verdict accordingly ; and the conscience is loosed from all sense 
of responsibility in the possible case of error in judgment, in 
which even an innocent party may have been condemned and 
made to suffer. The fallibility of the authority in the case 
(reasonable evidence) does not vitiate its binding or loosing 
power on the conscience of the jury in the premises. Without 
being infallible on the one hand, or arbitrary, tyrannical or 
despotic on the other, its power to control and bind the conscience 
is nevertheless absolute and imperative, having the Divine 
sanction to back it, it being a fundamental principle of law in 
the moral government of God, that out of the mouth of two or 
three witnesses all things shall be established. To act con- 
trary to it, or set it aside, is to set aside God’s own authority, 
and to sin grievously against conscience itself. What is thus 
bound on earth is bound in heaven, and what is loosed on earth 
is loosed in heaven. It has the Divine sanction, and is approved 
by the moral sense of all mankind. 

Here is the principle we are contending for. It is well un- 
derstood by the American people, who are often called to act 
upon it in the capacity of Jurors in important civil and crimi- 
nal cases, in which the life or fortune of a fellow-citizen is at 
stake. They know that their conscience is solemnly bownd to 
bring in a verdict according to the objective facts and evi- 
dence in the case; and they know that only then, when they do 
this, is their conscience truly free from the sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter. To act otherwise would PERJURE them, 
and would bein the highest degree unjust, both morally and 
legally, and unfit them to be respected as members of society. 
To substitute one’s private judgment, notions, fancies or pre- 
judices in place of the law and the testimony in the case, would 
be universally execrated as infamous. But is it any better, we ~ 
ask in all earnestness, to substitute in its place a fine spun ideal 
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istic speculation that would override and set at naught so plain 
and self-evident a principle? 

We say this is the principle We are contending for. Let men 
make of it what they please, they cannot whittle it down to mean 
nothing, when applied to the Church and Ministry. Their tes- 
timony carries with it as much authority, to say the least of it, 
as any two or three respectable witnesses before a court of jus- 
tice. It is a self-evident or first principle in ethics, which con- 
fronts us still, after all the sophistry and false philosophy which 
has been spent to explain it away or blunt its force. It will 
not be silent for being cried down as arbitrary, hierarchical and 
popish. To join in such a hue is unworthy of so able and pro- 
found a thinker as Dr. Dorner. The principle cannot be set 
aside in any such summary manner. It cannot be ignored, and 
no amount of learning can override it. It claims a right to be 
heard, and its claim is grounded in the moral sense of universal 
mankind. Weclaim for it a right to be heard in the solution of 
the question of ministerial and church authority. 

§40. And in doing this, we plant ourselves squarely on Refor- 
mation ground—which assumes that evangelical ministers, what- 
ever may be denied to Romish priests, are true witnesses of the 
truth and the redeeming power of Christ. How does Dr. 
Dorner come to dispute their authority on Reformation ground? 
Suppose the Romish Church has involved her testimony in 
such palpable contradiction, as to invalidate her testimony alto- 
gether, how is it about the Reformation? Is that not any 
better? Did not the Reformation surmount those contradictions 
and place the evidences of Christianity on a surer foundation ? 
Is not the Reformation, with its material and formal principle 
— justification by Faith and the normative authority of the 
Scriptures—a witness still for the truth? And are not all 
evangelical ministers, whose,testimony accords with that princi- 
ple, representatives and witnesses to the truth? And if truth- 
ful and credible witnesses, does not their testimony carry with 
it for the Protestant mind at least, all the binding force and 
authority which is claimed for the principle for which we are 
contending ? 
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§41. Todeny that thetestimony of Reformed ministers carries 
with it a binding authority for the conscience of her children, 
implies that they are false witnesses, or at least unreliable. It 
is saying that they are certifying about something whereof 
they have no knowledge themselves, and are therefore unfit to 
fill the sacred office. How ministers can join in declaring 
themselves thus unfit for the office, and yet remain in it, in- 
volves a sad contradiction truly. No wonder, that the people take 
them at their word. The sooner such a man gets down from 
the witness-stand, to make room for such who know whereof 
they affirm, the better it will be. No jury can sit. patiently 
and listen to a man’s talk, who confesses or implicates himself 
in the outset, that he knows nothing about what he is talking. 
His talk, of course, carries no authority and conviction for the 
judgment and conscience of his hearers. He can go. But do 
not, for pity’s sake, call such a man a Minister of theGospel. His 
ordination, we confess, was a sad mistake, and should be re- 
called. We do not claim infallibility for the Church, which is 
thus liable to err oftentimes in placing men in positions which 
they are unfit to occupy, they themselves being the judges. 

§42. But a minister of the Gospel is more than a mere wit- 
ness of the truth. His ministerial acts are no less binding on 
the conscience of men. Both his testimony, and his official 
acts carry with them an objective force and authority, which 
binds and loosens the conscience. Whatever may be said to 
guard against a misapprehension of the power of the keys, the 
least that can be said in their favor is, that they are of objec- 
tive force to bind and loosen the conscience of men, and that 
this power is legitimately exercised by the executive depart- 
ment of the Church. Official acts of an executive officer are 
objective acts, and are the acts of God and the whole Church. 
The act of baptism is as valid and binding on the conscience 
of the subject, as if Christ Himself performed it, or as if the 
whole Church were present to sanction the act. So are all 
other ministerial acts. What is thus bound on earth is bound 
in heaven. And yet, as in the case of testimony, it does not 
imply infallibility on the one hand, nor arbitrary, despotic pow- 
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eron the other. A minister does not baptize, confirm or marry 
people against their free consent. Nor can he, on the other 
hand, see into their hearts and be infallibly sure of the reason- 
able and moral evidences that justify him in performing the 
solemn acts. These things neither confer nor vitiate his author- 
ity in the premises. That inheres in him in virtue of his office. 

§43. The power here spoken of, ministerial authority, be- 
comes arbitrary only when it is abused ; but, and just as far as 
it is abused, does it cease to be legitimate and of binding force. 
The Presbyterian Church does not authorize any of her or- 
dained ministers to teach Unitarian doctrines, nor is a Reformed 
minister authorized to lord it over the conscience of the people. 
We confess, that we hardly know what to think of a man, who 
cannot see the broad distinction which exists between legitimate 
and arbitrary authority. Ifthe evangelical theology of Ger- 
many proclaims the doctrine that authority must necessarily be 
arbitrary and despotic, then we cannot see why Radicalism 
should not one of these days upset the whole rotten system 
that rests on such a foundation. 

§44. That there is and always has been danger under all 
forms of government, that legitimate authority may be sadly 
abused, and thus become arbitrary, despotic and tyrannical, 
becoming unjust in either or all its several departments, is only 
too true. This is owing partly to human imperfection aad partly 
and perhaps mainly to the innate selfishness or lust of power in 
man. The only way to guard against this is, not by rejecting 
legitimate authority either as it holds in men individually or 
collectively, but by placing it on a sure and firm foundation, 
and perfecting such a just and liberal system of constitutional 
government, that will place its internal and harmonious work- 
ings beyond the control and disturbing influences of arbitrary 
will. 

§45. The practical realization of such a church organization 
is involved in the great Church Question, and any one who con- 
tributes towards its attainment is working in the right direc- 
tion. Mercersburg does not here stand alone, though it stands 
nearest to the heart of this great question, by reminding us of 
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the great truth, that no other foundation can be laid than that 
which is laid, Jesus Christ. It is here where the German Re- 
formed Church has firmly planted her foot, and God helping 
her, will never swerve from it. 


Ivy. 


§46. But let us now enter into consideration of what Dr. Dor- 
ner prizes above all other things, personal experience ; which he 
considers as of supreme authority in matters of faith and prac- 
tice, as well as in the construction of a satisfactory system of 
theology. We do this the more readily because it is assumed, 
that Mercersburg is opposed to experimental religion and makes 
no account of it because, forsooth, it refuses to make it of su- 
preme authority. This charge is boldly made and reiterated by 
our opponents, and it is broadly intimated by Dorner, that at 
least our theology excludes the idea, or makes little or no ac- 
count of it. 

Dr. Nevin’s Answer, if not our book, should undeceive Dor- 
ner’s mind on this subject. But it may be well to refer to it 
again with special reference to the question, whether personal 
experience and the Scriptures, in whatever relation they may 
stand, are in and of themselves, the only and exclusive basis, on 
which a satisfactory system of theology can be constructed. 
As the appeal lies to personal experience, as the only authority 
which Dorner recognizes, we are willing that the case shall be 
tried before that tribunal. 

§47. When we commenced to study theology, we brought to 
it what Professor Dorner so highly prizes. Our Christian faith 
and knowledge began emphatically by what is called experi- 
mental religion. Not until the love of God was shed abroad 
in our penitent heart in the silent chamber of a poor but pious 
mother’s home, with joy unspeakable and full of glory, did we 
know with certainty that our sins were pardoned, and that we 
had a saving interest in Christ as the Redeemer. And only 
then did the Holy Scriptures pour a new flood of light in upon 
us, as it never did before; a new revelation as it were of the 
deeper, inner, spiritual sense of the Holy Bible, to which our 
heart could joyfully respond. 
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§48. But when we commenced to read other books—why was 
it, that our heart could not thus joyfully respond to the truth 
as articulated. in what is styled a system of theology? Why 
did we ever turn away from the dry and lifeless skeleton of 
dogmatics and turn involuntarily and instinctively to the fresh 
fountain of life and light as we found it gushing forth in the 
Sacred Scriptures? This became for us a serious question, 
when subsequently we came to think earnestly about it. We 
could not understand it. Surely, a theology that is truly 
Scriptural, must challenge our Faith with as joyful and hearty 
a response as the Scriptures themselves. 

Here, in our case, experience and the Scriptures were in har- 
mony. There existed no uncertainty in reference to the reality 
of the one or the truth of the other. But we could not construct 
from these alone a harmonious or satisfactory theology; nor 
could we find it elsewhere. We asked ourselves, why is this? 
Why cannot men, whose experience is in harmony with the Secrip- 
tures, produce a theology that is in harmony with both? 

The thing troubled us. It was perplexing. We consulted 
older and wiser heads than our own. They told us substan- 
tially what Dr. Dorner tells us, that out of these two factors, 
experience and the Scriptures, a fully rounded and satisfactory 
system of theology must and can be constructed. But, thought 
we, why does not somebody do it? What is wrong in theology? 
What is wanted ? 

§49. Not until we got hold of Mercersburg theology did we 
find an answer to the question that so seriously perplexed us. 
Theology wanted life. It needed a third principle to enter 
into its structure—the life of Christ. The life of Christ as this 
underlies both experience and the Scriptures. It must be 
Christological. This new principle brings theology into har- 
mony with experience and the Scriptures. 

When the new idea flashed upon our mind for the first time, 
in listening to Dr. Schaff’s memorable Inaugural Address over 
twenty years ago in the city of Reading, a new and joyful 
hope was born in our heart for the German Reformed Church, 
and indeed for the whole Protestant Church. We found in 
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it the ground of our own joyful experience, which was thence- 
forward in harmony with our theology as well as the Scrip- 
tures. By the inspiration of that great idea, we foresaw at once 
the great struggle that awaited the Church, and the triumph 
that would crown it all. 

§ 50. Dorner says: “ Miller, like Nevin, makes all depend 
on receiving the life of Christ.” Just so. It is the Kern and 
Stern, as Dr. Schaff once wrote to us, of all sound experience 
and theology. Theology is brought into harmony with ex- 
perience and the Scriptures, and becomes itself a living power. 

By the new creating power of this life, the articulated bones 
of a dead theology are again clothed with flesh and blood and 
made a living, moving, stirring thing in the world, with anew 
pulsating heart in its bosom, and a new tongue in its head, 
with eyes and ears wide open to the world’s movement all 
around it. 

Christianity is not a corpse, galvanized into life, whether in 
the form of religion, the Scriptures or a sound theology. It 
is the life of Christ that must pervade them inherently, from 
which they proceed as their proper ground, and brings them 
into harmony. Without it we should have the dead bones of 
the Prophets, Apostles, Fathers and Reformers, but not the 
life that animated them and their writings. Separate the life 
of Christ from experience, the Scriptures, theology, or practical 
activity of any sort, and what have you but the spasmodic ef- 
fects of factitious efforts to set and keep alive and in motion a 
lifeless corpse ? 

§ 51. Yes, Mercersburg “makes all depend on receiving the 
life of Christ.” But instead of being a matter of reproach, 
it is the glory of Mercersburg theology, to which every truly 
experienced and pious heart will joyfully respond. In it the 
experienced Christian finds what he has been looking for, a 
theology to which his heart can respond, and that is in unison 
with his holiest experience and the sacred Scriptures. Thanks 
to Dorner for thus appealing the question to experience. Let 
it go home to the single-hearted consciousness of every truly 
converted soul, and in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases in a 
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thousand, Dorner would hear the response: ‘‘ Yes, blessed be 
the Lord, I have found Christ Jesus, the life of my life, the 
hope and joy of my Soul, and through Him deliverance from 
my load of sins.’”” CHRIST FIRST, ALWAYS, AND ONLY AS CON- 
SCIOUSLY JOINED WITH .HIM, THE SENSE OF DELIVERANCE 
FROM SIN. This is experimental religion as taught by Dr. 
Nevin, and as it will be recognized by all evangelical Chris- 
tians in America. How is it in Germany ? 

§ 52. This leads us to enter a little deeper into the subject 
and to present it in a light, in which it is but little understood, 
we are afraid, on both sides of the Atlantic, and which must be 
taken into account, in order to understand and appreciate the 
true position of Mercersburg theology as against the charge of 
Dorner and others, that it seems to make little or no account 
of experience. 

Much of our American Christianity is of an abnormal char- 
acter, and the inward struggle and experience are generally in 
the reverse order of what they are among our good brethren 
in Germany. There the mental struggle precedes the heart 
struggle. Here the heart struggle (awakening, repentance 
and conversion) generally precedes the mental struggle. Let 
us explain. 

§ 53. Thousands of our American people are allowed to 
grow up outside of the Church, like heathens (on the principle 
that nobody should belong to the Church until he is converted), 
and are awakened and converted on the anxious-bench system, 
by missionary and revival efforts, without any previous doc- 
trinal instruction, which, if at all, follows afterwards. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, and in the Old School generally, 
there and elsewhere, the doctrinal instruction and consequent 
mental struggle is made to precede the ethical process of re- 
pentance and experience, if it happily comes to that. 

§ 54. Now, the position of Mercersburg is, that both these 
processes are abnormal. Neither of them is the truly normal 
process by which Christianity or the life of Christ seeks to de- 
velop itself. Both HEART and MIND should be made the sub- 
ject of Christian nurture at the saME TIME, and as early in 
life as possible. This is educational religion. 
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It will be seen at a glance, that EXPERIENCE, in such normal 
cases, is something very different from what it necessarily 
must be in both the abnormal cases referred to ; and we would 
remind Dr. Dorner, that our theology is based on experience, 
as one of its factors no less than his “Evangelical Theology ;”’ 
but it is based on the normal and not on any abnormal experi- 
ence. 

§ 55. If any one chooses to make Methodistic or Pietistic 
experience, the basis of his theology, let him do so; but it 
does not suit the German Reformed Church in America, and 
never did, to make it the basis of her theolo_y. Nor is she 
willing, on the other hand, to be satisfied with the dry and 
bony system of abstract doctrines, which simply address them- 
selves to the understanding. 

§ 56. Our American Reformed theology, as we have it in our 
Catechism, as this is based on the Creed and taught at Mercers- 
burg, assumes throughout, that the Christian life is sacramen- 
tally communicated in holy Baptism, and that its development 
properly begins in childhood (to which latter proposition even 
the opponents of Mercersburg give their assent), by a system 
of Christian nurture in the family, the school and the Church, 
by which the heart as well as the mind (the ethical as well as 
the intellectual nature) of the baptized members of the Church 
are at once brought under the saving power of the Gospel, and 
that the knowledge and certainty thus reached is not the result 
of a one-sided intellectualistic process, as little as it is that of a 
one-sided experimentalism. 

§ 57. Mercersburg does not denounce and never has denounced 
as necessarily false and fanatical the abnormal experience that 
precedes proper religious instruction in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; but it refuses to make such abnormal experience the: 
basis of its theology—for the very good reason, as we have: 
already seen, that theology cannot be constructed on such mere: 
experience. As soon as such abnormal piety begins to think, . 
it begins to get into trouble—the mental struggle begins—and, 
if not piloted and guided by the instruction and superior 
wisdom of the Church, will run itself into all sorts of extrava- 
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gance. Left to itself and the Scriptures alone, guided by 
private judgment, it has made strange havoc of evangelical 
theology itself, by setting Luther completely on his head, even 
in reference to the material principle of Protestantism, to say 
nothing of other fantastic performances in the name of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. 

§ 58. With Wesley’s doctrine of perfection, for instance, 
how could Luther have ever reached and established the doc- 
trine of justification by Faith alone, as the doctrine of a 
standing or falling Church? And yet many experienced 
Christians in England and America accept, in all soberness, both 
Wesley’s doctrine of perfection and Luther’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation, without perceiving their contradiction. Both are 
accepted and held as sound and evangelical—the fundamental 
error of Rome, and the material principle of Protestantism ! 

§ 59. What criterion or authority then does (Dorncr’s) per- 
sonal experience and piety, in connection with the Scriptures 
alone, afford in the construction of a satisfactory system of 
theology? If we accept Luther's views in preference to Wes- 
ley’s, on the score of superior intelligence or insight in the 
Holy Scriptures, or any other ground, then it is no longer ex- 
perience and the Scriptures alone, on which theology is based. 
A third factor is admitted as decisive authority; and the ques- 
tion recurs, what is that third factor? Is it Luther’s private 
judgment, or what ? 

§ 60. As against Wesley’s aberration from evangelical doc- 
trine, the universal Faith of the Protestant Church outside of 
Wesleyanism, is clearly of decisive authority. It rests here 
and nowhere else. It is church authority, legitimately ex- 
pressed and brought home to our Faith and conviction, that is 
decisive in the case. If this may be set aside and ignored—if 
church authority has no, binding power on the conscience 
and judgment of men, what remedy then remains to save the 
Church from endless division, both theoretically and practically ? 
This leads us, in conclusion, to consider Dorner’s Remedy for 
sectarianism. It is decidedly unique. 
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§ 61. We say, this leads us, in conclusion, to consider what 
Dorner proposes in place of church authority and as the 
remedy against sectarianism. After laboring hard through the 
whole of his article, to prove that church authority is a dog- 
matic error; that it is an assumption of arbitrary, hierarchical 
and despotic power ; that the Church is not the body of Christ ; 
that she and her ministry have no authority whatever to bind 
the conscience of men—it is but reasonable to expect, that, in 
place of church authority, Professor Dorner would be able to 
propose something better and more effectual, that might con- 
serve the union of the Church and save her from disintegration, 
But alas! these expectations come to a sad disappointment. 
His remedy for sectarianism reminds us of the last remedy, 
which a physician offers a dying patient, whom he considers 
beyond hope of recovery. Dorner has no faith in the Church. 
He does not believe, that she is a separate institution in the 
world, with the right of self-government. Left to herself, 
without the strong arm of the State to govern her, he has 
simply no faith in her ability to save herself from disintegra- 
tion, and, no doubt, honestly believes, that the reaction in favor 
of church authority will only tend to increase American sects. 
Hence he says: ‘“ The only help is, to use the means of grace, 
the ethical side in the idea of the Church, the duty of love, 
faithfulness, patience, humility ; these will best prevail against 
loose sectarianism.” 

§ 62. We think Dr. Dorner entirely mistakes the cause as 
well as the remedy of American sectarianism. He mistakes the 
temper of our American Churches, if he thinks that the re. 
action in favor of legitimate church authority will cause any 
serious division in the Church. We have far more reason to 
believe, that the reaction, if wisely conducted, will be hailed 
by all our evangelical denominations, who are awake to the im- 
portant work which the American Churches have to perform in 
the conversion and Christianization of the millions, who are 
coming to make up the ever iacreasing population of this great 
and growing country. 
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§ 63. The cause of sectarianism is not so much the want of 
subjective piety, as Dorner seems to think, as the want of faith 
in and a proper conception of the idea of the Church. Whatever 
sins may lie at the door, as the immediate cause of the manifold 
divisions of the body of Christ; and whatever reason may exist 
that we should all humbly confess our sins, the fact itself 
stands out in clear and bold relief, that the real and remote 
cause of sectarianism is the want of Faith in and a proper con- 
ception of the idea of the Church, as a divinely appointed in- 
stitution, invested with truly legitimate and maternal authority, 
to which it is the sacred duty of her children to submit in the 
Lord. Mere subjective piety, either on the part of the sects 
or the Church, is not of itself sufficient to restore this faith 
and heal our divisions. It does not even unite the sects them- 
selves. They are just as much divided and at outs among 
themselves, with all their boasted subjective piety. The remedy 
proposed by Dorner is, therefore, not of itself the remedy that 
is required to unite them. Let us give a simple illustration, 
that will place this in the clearest light. 

§ 64. Dorner’s remedy reminds us of our Lancaster county 
German sects, whom it emphatically “suffices to use the means 
of grace, the ethical side of the idea of the Church, the duty of 
love, faithfulness, patience, humility.”” But has this pious 
subjectivism of our isolated Dunkard and Mennonite sects ever 
prevailed to bring them a single step nearer to the great body 
of Christians, or induced them to contribute out of the abun- 
dance of their accumulated wealth a single dollar towards the 
conversion of the world lying outside of their own immediate 
farms? Not a bit of it. Not the first sign of it. 

Here, as in the case of theology, mere subjective experience 
and piety, with nothing but the Bible and private judgment, 
do not suffice to unite Christians. The sense of the life and 
presence of Christ, the organic union of believers, is wanted to 
unite them; the very thing which Dorner rejects as a dogmatic 
error. There is a malignant devil, the very spirit of Anti- 
Christ, which, unconsciously, controls this unchurchly spirit. 
Not until the coming of Christ—the reawakening consciousness 
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of His real presence in the Church—vwill this anti-Christian 
spirit be cast out, and the Church become united. 

§ 65. How very different from that of Dorner is the noble 
and sublime testimony of his contemporary Church Historian, 
Dr. Schaff, which we will here quote for the benefit of our 
readers. He says: 

“The Apostolic Church appears as a free, independent, and 
complete organism, a system of supernatural, divine life in a 
human body. It contains in itself all the offices and energies 
required for its purpose. . . . As to its membership, it was 
not free from impurities, the after-workings of Judaism and 
heathenism and the natural man. But in virtue of an inherent 
authority, it exercised rigid discipline, and thus steadily as- 
serted its dignity and holiness. . . . Paul defines the Church as 
the body of Christ. He thus represents it as an organic living 
system of various members, powers, functions, and at the same 
time as the abode of Christ and the organ of His redeeming and 
sanctifying influence upon the world. Christ is, in one view, 
the ruling head, in another the invisible, all-pervading soul, of 
this body. Christ without the Church were a head without a 
body, a fountain without a stream, aking without subjects, 
a captain without soldiers, a bridegroom without a bride. The 
Church without Christ were a body without soul or spirit, a 
lifeless corpse. [Everything is made to depend on the life of 
Christ.] The Church lives only as Christ lives and moves and 
works in her. At every movement of her existence she is de- 
pendent on Him, as the body on the soul, or the branches on 
the vine. But on His part He perpetually bestows upon her 
His heavenly gifts and supernatural powers, continually re- 
veals Himself in her, and uses her as His organ for the spread 
of His kingdom and the Christianizing of the world, till prin- 
cipalities and powers yield free [not slavish] obedience to Him, 
as the eternal Prophet, Priest and King of the regenerate race. 
This work must be a gradual process of history. The idea of 
body, and of all organic life, includes that of development, of 
expansion and consolidation. And hence the same Paul speaks 
also of the growth and edification of the body of Christ, till we 
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all come into the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. . . . The very mission of the Church 
is, to reconcile all men with God, and to make them all true 
Christians, followers of Christ, prophets, priests and kings.” 
History of the Christian Church, § 40 and § 45. 

Thus als) in his Introduction to Church History, § 4, he 
says: ‘* Christianity exists not merely as something subjectiye 
in single pious individuals, but also as an objective, organized, 
visible society, as a kingdom of Christ on earth, or as a Church. 
The Church is in part a pedagogic institution to train men for 
heaven .. . in part the everlasting communion of the redeemed, 
both on earth and in heaven. . . . Though the Church is thus 
a society of men, yet it is by no means on that account a pro- 
duction of men .. . like freemasonry, temperance societies 
and the various political and literary associations. It is founded 
by God Himself through Christ, through His incarnation, His 
life, His sufferings, death and resurrection and the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, for His own glory and the redemption of the 
world. For this very reason, the gates of hell itself can never 
prevail against it. It is the ark of Christianity, out of which 
there is no salvation; the channel of the continuous revelation 
of the Triune God and the powers of eternal life... . . We may 
justly say, that the Church is the continuation of the life and 
work of Christ upon earth. . . . In the Church, the Lord is 
perpetually born anew in the hearts of believers through the 
Holy Ghost, who reveals Christ to us and appropriates His 
work and merits to the individual soul. In the Church the Lord 
speaks words of truth and consolation to fallen man. In and 
through her He heals the sick, raises the dead, distributes the 
heavenly manna, gives Himself as spiritual food to the hungry 
soul. In her are repeated His sufferings and death; and in 
her, too, are continually celebrated His resurrection and as- 
cension, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. . . . In her 
womb must we be born again of incorruptible seed ; from her 
breast must we be nourished into spiritual life. For she is the 
Lamb’s bride, the dwelling of the Holy Ghost, the temple of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
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Speaking of the development of the Church, Schaff says: 
‘¢The complete appropriation of the life of Christ is accom- 
plished only by a gradual process. . . . The whole process, 
however, is but the full actual unfolding of the Church which 
existed potentially at the outset in Christ. . . . This develop- 
ment, moreover, is organic. It is not an outward, mechanical 
aggregation of facts which have no living connection. . . The 
Church, like Christianity itself, of which it is the vehicle, is a 
sPernatural principle, a new creation of God through Christ, 
far transcending all that human intelligence and will can of 
themselves produce.” 

§ 66. In the same high tone, Dr. Schaff speaks of the office 
of the ministry, ‘‘ which was instituted by Christ Himself in 
person,” the “design of which is none other than that of the 
mission of Christ Himself—the redemption of the world from 
sin and error, and the extension and completion of the kingdom 
of God, as a kingdom of truth, love, holiness, and peace. Apos. 
tles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are divinely 
appointed, for the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all 
come in the unity of the Faith, and the knowledge of the Son 
of God, into a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ (Eph. iv. 11-13). 

“The spiritual office or ministry,” he continues, “is the 
vehicle of the powers of divine grace, the appointed channel 
for conveying the blessings of the Gospel to mankind; the 
organ through which the Holy Ghost acts upon the world and 
gradually transforms it into the kingdom of God.” ‘This office 
is the main instrument of carrying out the divine plan of salva- 
tion, and from it proceeds almost all motion and progress in the 
Church. The apostles, and in a wider view, all ministers of the 
Gospel, are the salt of the earth, which preserves humanity 
from putrefaction and gives it its proper savor. They are the 
light of the world, shedding the rays of eternal light into the 
night of the natural heart and upon all relations of human ex- 
istence (Matt. v. 13-16). They are laborers together with God 
(1 Cor. iii. 19), and stewards of the mysteries of God, which 
they should faithfully dispense, and of which they must one 
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day give an account (1 Cor.iv. 1. Tit. i. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 10). 
They are ambassadors for Christ, who, as though God Himself 
spoke through them, pray sinners in Christ’s stead: Be ye 
reconciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20). Since the Lord Himself 
appears in His servants, the reception or rejection of them is 
the same as a reception or rejection of Christ ; the one is at- 
tended with a-rich blessing, the other with a heavy curse. ‘He 
that receiveth you, receiveth Me; and he that receiveth Me, re- 
ceiveth Him that sent Me.’” His. of Apost. Church, § 1M, 
and His. of Christian Church, § 40. 

§ 67. This is Mercersburg theology, as taught by Schaff and 
Nevin, and as it is still taught at our institutions, under the 
broad sanction of the German Reformed Church in the United 
States. That it widely differs from Modern theology has never 
been made a secret. It is just what we endeavored clearly to 
show in our book, which has been made the subject of Professor 
Dorner’s criticism. We have presented his leading objections 
to the theology which it advocates, and our reply to his strict- 
ures. We are done with them. 

§ 68. But we have a few more words to say in reference to 
Modern theology. What has all this controversy with Dr. 
Dorner to do with its underlying fundamental principle? Does 
he say one word in its defense? Does he afford a single stroke 
of the pen in its favor? Nota bit of it. He utterly repudi- 
ates and discards it. He cannot believe, that any respectable 
portion of American divines and ministers can be so far behind 
the age, as still to adhere to Locke’s mode of thinking. He 
fully agrees with us, that Locke’s system leads to materialism 
and infidelity. There may still exist much of the old super- 
naturalism, he says, to which our portraiture applies; but it is 
to him preposterous, that any one should make the abstract 
understanding and common sense the basis and umpire in mat- 
ters of Faith and religion. For him the evidences of Chris- 
tianity rest on an infinitely higher ground than this low, super- 
ficial and rationalistic conception. For his mind the certainty 
of the truth of Christianity rests on nothing short of the per- 
sonal experience of its redeeming power ! 
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This, of course, is going too far, and is an extreme in the 
opposite direction, inasmuch as it affords and allows no objective 
evidence of Christianity whatever. It makes the Word of 
God and every other form of objective revelation of none 
effect. It is, in truth, but a rebound from the abstract ra- 
tionalistic (or realistic) to the abstract spiritualistic (or idealistic) 
position. It is remarkable, that the advocates of modern the- 
ology, or American Puritans, can make the rebound so readily; 
hoW they can vault into Dorner’s transatlantic aerial boat and 
be lifted above Mercersburg, without as much as stopping to 
greet us on their upward flight. Mercersburg theology some- 
how all at once became altogether too “intellectualistic”’ and 
not mystical and cloudy enough! Itdoes not make personal 
experience of salvation alone the ground of certainty of the 
truth of Christianity. It is for this reason, that Dorner 
objects to Mercersburg theology; and not because we take 
higher ground than Modern theology; which any time in the 
day can prove the truth of Christianity to a demonstration 
without starting from any self-evident principles whatever! We 
are curious to see how it will go to work to prove it from the 
very satisfactory premises furnished by Dorner ! 

A man may thinkthat his personal experience of salvation 
affords a very satisfactory evidence of the truth of Christianity 
to himself. But how he is going to make it bear on the mind 
of another, is quite a different matter. And it is this, pre- 
cisely, with which theology, as a science, has mainly to do. It 
may appear an easy matter for a man to construct a system of 
theology to his own satisfaction, but not quite so easy to give 
general satisfaction. But unless it can do this, neither can it 
be truly satisfactory to his own mind; for the laws of think- 
ing for his mind are not different from what they are for the 
mind as such, or the general mind. 

Neither the abstract spiritualistic, nor the abstract rational- 
istic position afford a sufficientlygeneral basis or starting point, 
on which a satisfactory system can be constructed. 

§ 69. The Mercersburg system takes as its base the general 
Faith of the Christian Church in all ages, as expressed in the 
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Creed. It asks nobody to accept anything in the premises or 
conclusion, but what is legitimately involved in the first princi- 
ples of Christianity, as it is already accepted by the universal 
Faith of the Christian Church. A more general and universal 
basis of theology than this cannot be found, and hence none 
that can possibly be more generally and universally satis- 
factory. 

But even the Creed has its presuppositions, that are more 
general than itself. It presupposes in the individual, who is 
challenged with it and embraces it, a spiritual capacity, a 
subjective Faith, to which its object can authenticate itself as 
true. Thus for instance : 

1. On the part of those, who stand in the new covenant and 
have received the blessing of Christian baptism in infancy, this 
subjective Faith is normally developed by Christian nurture 
from the life of Christ or the new birth, in which the Christian 
salvation—remission of sin as well as the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost—is germinally comprehended. When this Faith is 
properly developed, it will recognize its object, humbly submit 
to it, and come to its joyful and heartfelt confession of our un- 
doubted Christian Faith. It is saving, true Christian Faith. 

2. - On the part of those, who are not yet embraced in the new 
covenant, but are challenged with the objects of Faith as ez- 
pressed in the Creed, the challenge may not be disregarded and 
rejected with impunity. Like all objective truth, when it is 
brought home, it takes possession of man, makes its power 
felt and known in its objectivity, before it can bring the subject 
to bow before it and submit to it. It first apprehends man 
before he apprehends it. It lays hold on him, before he lays 
hold on it. Being apprehended by it, it still requires man’s 
free determination to submit to it, by repenting and receiving 
baptism for the remission of sins. Not until his Faith has 
thus passed through the ethical process of repentance and 
humble submission to what the Gospel requires of him, will he 
realize the certainty of its redeeming power. But the Faith 
that preceded this final submission, though not in itself saving, 
was not by any means, as Dorner would have it, a blind ac- 
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ceptance of arbitrary authority. No free submission, as re- 
quired in the case, could take place, to mere arbitrary authority. 
It is Faith in the primary principles of objective Christianity, 
as all men can exercise it, when brought through the preaching 
of the Gospel with its innate divine power under its self-authen- 
ticating and enlightening influence. These first principles are 
expressed in their logical order in the Creed; and as they are 
the underlying first principles of all true and sound experi- 
mental and practical Christianity, so they are, at the same 
time, the necessary first principles of a sound system of Theo- 
logy, which not only commends itself to the mind of the ex- 
perienced Christian, but to the mind as such, and the laws of 
thinking by which it is governed. Reduced to their last ground, 
these principles are comprehended in “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied,” or in “ Christ the Son of the living God;” a principle © 
that is not revealed to us by flesh and blood, and yet one, whose 
saving power is experienced only when weak, sinful and self- 
reliant man with penitent Faith submits himself to its redeem- 
ing power. The confession of Peter’s faith, “Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” and Peter’s penitent Faith in 
Christ as the Redeemer, after he had so shamefully denied his 
Lord, shows us the conscious relation, in which the general and 
the particular hold in the constitution of true Christian Faith. 
First Faith in Christ, then Faith that He can save even so 
great a sinner as Peter felt himself to be. All this, the general 
and the particular constituents of true Faith, is expressed in 
the Creed, when faith in Christ is joined with Faith in the re- 
mission of sins, &c., and constitute the essential first princples 
of a sound and satisfactory system of theology; which, to be 
scientifically correct and satisfactory in the detail of its positive 
results, must be able to refer them, and all, to a general prin- 
ciple as the ultimate basis of certainty on which they primarily 
depend—and that principle is Christ, the Son of the living 
God, the ultimate objective ground of all truths, revealed not 
to the abstract understanding, but to Faith, their ultimate sub- 
jective ground. 
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Art. V. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH MOVEMENT. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





TueE following Prospectus of the Church Monthly, an Epis- 
copalian Magazine, indicates something of the nature of the 
Church Movement, as it is now going forward in the Episcopal 
Church in this country. 

“The Church Monthly will, hereafter, be published in the 
city of New York. It is proposed, in taking this step, to 
advance to a position held by none of the Church periodicals 
in this country; to set forward the cause of the Catholic Re- 
formation, which is so imperatively demanded both in our own 
Church and throughout Christendom. 

“ Thus avowing its position, the Monthly offers its pages as 
the medium of communication between those who are as yet 
only an unorganized school of Catholic thinkers and workers. 

‘** We shall bow with implicit submission to the decisions of 
that Holy Catholic Church, which our own Church in this 
country has acknowledged as her own rule and authority in all 
matters pertaining to faith and order. 

“* Loyal to the principles and to the integrity of the Anglican 
Church, we seek not the absorption of that Church into either 
the Greek or the Roman, but the restoration, by all honorable 
means, of intercommunion between all branches of the One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolie Church. 

‘‘ We shall urge the cause of Catholic Reform; first as a 
complete work embracing the whole cycle of doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship, giving their due prominence to doctrine and 
discipline as the ground work of worship, and insisting upon 
Catholic principles and Catholic work as necessary to a healthy 
advance in Catholic Ritual, and secondly, we shall advocate 
these principles and this work as specially adapted to meet the 
religious wants of our own country.” 
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The movement here indicated is doubtless designed to cotp- 
erate with a corresponding movement in the Church of England, 
to which it owes its origin, and with whose success or failure its 
own destiny will be closely connected. The movement in Eng- 
land may be designated as the second stadium in the history of 
Puseyism, which commenced about thirty years ago, and re- 
ceived its first impulse from the famous ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.”’ 
It is claimed by its friends to be a reaction against the ultra- 
Puritanism which followed the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century in England. This reaction was delayed, it is said, first, 
by the unsuspected Popish proclivities of the Stuarts; secondly, 
by the German free thinking tendencies of the House of Han- 
over, and the sad example in matters of religion of all the 
sovereigns of that house, except George III. During the last 
decade it has given birth to the so-called Ritualistic movement 
in the Anglican Church, which has already made such great 
strides, that it threatens an entire revolution in the Church of 
England. In Ritualism, or Sacramentalism as it is styled by 
its friends, we have an earnest effort to carry out into practice 
the principles of Puseyism. In the Tracts for the Times the 
question was pressed in its theological aspects; in Ritualism it 
asserts itself in the worship and practice of the Church. It 
gathers its strength around the doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist, and the rites connected with their wor- 
ship all take their character from the manner of celebrating 
this holy mystery. Along with the multiplication of forms in 
worship, it seeks to revive also the Church’s ministry to the 
wants of the poor and suffering. Sisterhoods are established to 
provide for ministering to the sick and the destitute, schools 
are organized, and altogether there is such a revival of devotion 
and activity as the English Church has not witnessed since the 
Reformation. It reminds one of the days of John Wesley and 
the Methodist movement, although it looks, of course, in a dif- 
ferent direction from that. We take for granted that our 
readers are more or less familiar with the facts of its history. 
They have formed for some time the staple of religious news 
from England. An interesting account of the practical side of 
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the movement is given by an English Ritualist in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. 

We have said that the Catholic Church movement in the 
Episcopal Church in this country is intimately connected with 
this Ritualistic movement in England. Corresponding to the 
two phases of Episcopalianism in England, we have had here 
also for years a High-church party and a Low-church party. 
And now, simultaneous with the revival of Sacramentalism in 
England, we have also the Ritualistic movement in this country. 
St. Alban’s in New York is an imitation, though only partial, 
and to a considerable extent faulty, it is said, of St. Alban’s in 
England. So also, the effort to cut loose from Protestantism, 
and repudiate the Reformation of the sixteenth century, which 
the party represented in the Church Monthly are making is, 
only an echo of the Catholic movement in England. 

There is much in this Catholic movement in the Episcopalian 
Church to commend it to all who believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, as a supernatural order of grace in the world. On its 
theoretical side its supporters seek to revive new interest in 
doctrines which have for their seal the teachings of the Church 
in all ages. Beginning with the great central mystery in the 
order of the Church service, the Holy Eucharist, they seek to 
clothe with its full meaning the doctrine of the Real Presence 
jn that sacred ordinance. Their belief here, as defined in a me- 
morial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 30th May, 1867, 
contains nothing which the Reformed faith cannot endorse, ex- 
cept the conclusion in regard to the adoration of the Real 
Presence. 

‘‘We repudiate the opinion of a ‘corporeal presence of 
Christ’s flesh and blood,’—that is to say, of the presence of His 
body and blood as they ‘are in heaven;’ and the conception of 
the mode of His presence, which implies the physical change of 
the natural substances of the bread and wine, commonly called 
‘Transubstantiation.’ 

“We believe that in the Holy Eucharist by virtue of the 
consecration, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the body 
and blood of our Saviour Christ, ‘the inward part, or thing 
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signified,’ are present really and truly, but spiritually and in- 
effably, under ‘the outward visible part or sign,’ or ‘form of 
bread and wine.’’””* 

Going out from this centre of Christian worship they seek to 
revive faith in the powers and graces of the supernatural world 
as present in the ordinances and services of the Church. This 
is a movement in the right direction, as over against the preva- 
lent rationalism which can see no mystery in the Church. Of 
the multiplication of rites and ceremonies in worship, which 
forms the ritualistic element in their movement, and which is 
sometimes ignorantly confounded with liturgical elements in 
worship, we can only say that the excess here is not a whit 
worse than the lack of all reverent forms in much Protestant 
worship. We believe they are excessive, but what shall we say 
of the custom in many of our city Churches where worshippers 
will neither stand nor kneel during prayer, but continue sitting, 
as though the body should take no part in rendering obeisance 
to the God we worship! 

On the practical side, the Ritualistic movement seeks espe- 
cially to carry out the saying of Christ, “The poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them.” Their work among the poor has 
beenimmense. “ They have built stately Churches, with most mag- 
nificent and costly interiors, for their special use, in all parts of 
the country. They have established and kept up, by their own 
exertions, no less than fifty-seven homes for sick and aged per- 
sons; nine general and convalescent hospitals for incurables; 
ten missions to fallen women; twenty-seven penitentiaries for 
fallen women who wish to train themselves for better things; 
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* The conclusion, however, that “Christ himself really and truly, but ineffably, 
present in the sacrament, is therein to be adored,” is a false inference from the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence. We must distinguish in the Holy Eucharist between the 
Giver and that which He gives. When He said, “‘ Take eat, this is my body,” there 
were not two Christs, the one giving, the other given, neither was that which was 
given a part of Christ, as though He were divided. He did not say, “ Take eat, this 
is myself.” Hence if the disciples had performed an act of adoration when they re- 
ceived the bread and wine, they would have had to adore the giver, and not the thing 
given, even though it was the body and blood of Christ. The Real Presence in the 
Eucharist must ever be distinguished from the personal presence of Christ now at 
the right hand of God. 
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twenty-four brotherhoods and guilds; forty-one sisterhoods; 
and nineteen associations for general religious purposes.”” They 
have made immense sacrifices from their own private fortunes. 
One priest, Father Wagner of Brighton, it issaid, has devoted 
his whole fortune of $150,000 to the Church, except a small 
yearly income to supply his‘own frugal wants. Their clergy 
devote themselves wholly to their work, often living in rooms 
but poorly furnished, and yet with entire cheerfulness minis- 
tering to the poor and the suffering. 

All this, it is true, may be done without charity, but those 
only are prepared to judge it who do all these things with 
charity. And their judgment, we believe, would be favorable. 
It is a wholesome reaction to the wholesale neglect of this side 
of the Christian life among Protestant churches. These have 
to a large extent left this work to the State with its poor- 
houses, asylums, and hospitals. The reaction is showing itself 
in other churches also. These works of charity are coming to be 
conducted more by the churches than they were for a time past. 
Orphan Homesare beginning to be established again by churches, 
and Christian people are beginning to feel more and more that 
it has been a grand mistake to suppose that the State can do 
their work here, requiring only their taxes to support its be- 
nevolent institutions: the ministration to bodily wants must be 
joined with ministrations to those of the spiritual nature also, 
and these latter the Church only can perform. One other fea- 
ture in this Ritualistic movement, which we are glad to see, is its 
tendency to free itself from the unnatural alliance of Church 
and. State which exists in England. It has had this tendency 
from its inception. If it is unnatural and wrong for the Church 
to tyrannize over the State, it is equally monstrous to make 
the civil power, as it culminates in a King or Queen, judge anl 
rule the Church. There are movements in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain now which can hardly fail to result in an entire 
revolution in the relation of Church and State. In the case of 
the Ritualists there is a strong feeling that it is a grievous 
wrong for the Church to be subjected to the civil power. If 
the civil authority persists in ruling against their movement, 
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the probability is that they will separate themselves from the 
Establishment, and stand on the same footing in relation to the 
State as the dissenting bodies. This we believe would prove a 
lasting blessing. The tangling alliances of the Church with 
the State in Europe are only calculated to embarrass and retard 
any free movement in the Church itself. They belong to a 
period of history which is past. It is an old patch on the new 
garment of the history of the 19th century. We sincerely be- 
lieve it would be better for the Churches of Germany also to 
seek the same disinthrallment. They too are hampered and 
crippled in their action by this condition of things. 

The movement of Ritualism, or Sacramentalism, is earnest 
in its spirit, and large in its proportions. They claim to have 
over sixty churches in London, and not less than one million 
and a half avowed supporters in the United Kingdom. In the 
United States, those who are in sympathy with the movement 
constitute the strongest portion of the American Episcopal 


Church. Considering itshistory, its growth, its earnestness and 


activity, it is plain that it is a movement which must exert a 
powerful, if not a controlling, influence upon the Anglican 
Church wherever it exists. On this account we would like to 
see it free itself from whatever faults or errors may have be- 
come connected with it, and labor successfully for the solution 
of the Church Question, which is coming home with increased 
solemnity to the whole of Protestantism. Andon this account 
we regret that it seeks to occupy a position in relation to Pro- 
testantism which we believe will prove to be its great and fun- 
damental error. 

This is the point to which we wish to limit our criticism of 
this Catholic church moyement in the Episcopalian Church of 
England and America. It aims to separate itself from Pro-- 
testantism. In doing this it is attempting to take a position,. 
we believe, which it cannot maintain. Its history and destiny, 
are so interwoven with Protestantism that a movement of this 
character must end in disappointment and disaster. It may, 
accomplish some good in the way of reforming evils and errors 
in Protestantism, but as a church, we think it must be either. 

17 
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Roman Catholic or Protestant. A via media must prove in the 
end only a passage for its members into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In taking this ground we are not unmindful of the fact that 
there is a Church in existence which is neither Roman Catholic 
nor Protestant. The existence of the Greek Church is a re- 
markable fact in Christian history. Its continued existence 
cannot be explained by comparing it with an eddy or sluggish 
body of water, left standing by itself, while the current flows 
onward. It hasa history, though not so active and progressive 
as that of the Roman Church, nor yet of the Protestant. Its 
future is so connected with the great Russian nationality, 
which is coming more and more to occupy an important posi- 
tion in history, that it will yet, no doubt, perform its part also 
in the history of the Church as a whole. We have no theory 
to present in regard to it. But it is not difficult to see that its 
position can be no example for the Anglican Church. The 
two are so widely different, that nothing in the case we are con- 
sidering can be argued from the Greek Church for the position 
the English Church is attempting to take. The Greek Church 
has never passed through the history that the English Church 
has passed through. It was not a party in the mighty move- 
ment of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, whereas the 
Church of England was. And this is the first point we make 
in criticising this attempt of the Catholics in the Anglican 
Church, as they call themselves, to separate their life and for- 
tunes from Protestantism. 

The Episcopalian Church of England and America is a Pro- 
testant Church. It was comprehended in the life currents of 
the Protestant Reformation, and became what it is by virtue 
of that Reformation. Previous to that epoch it was Roman 
Catholic in common with the German Church. Whatever may 
be said as to its origin, in favor of its claims to being originally 
and normally independent. of the Roman See, it came to be, in 
the.regular course of its history an integral part of the Roman 
Communion. Thousands and millions of members within its 
pale, lived and died as members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Its dismemberment from that body was not a mere throwing off 
of a foreign power, and a return to its original condition. An 
illustration of what we mean may be found in the relation of 
the several states to the American Union. Even though they 
were once independent states or colonies, they are now integral 
parts of one nation. They cannot return to their original posi- 
tion,—they cannot throw off the authority of the Union and 
stand forth as isolated, independent states. They cannot do 
this because of their history. They are branches of an organ- 
ism. They are parts of a nation. The only possible way to 
become separated from that nation, against its consent, is 
through a revolution which must carry in it the ripened forces 
and elements of a new nationality. 

Even allowing all, therefore, that the most strenuous Episco- 
palians may contend for, as to the origin of their Church,— 
though St. Paul himself founded it (!), yet it was for centuries 
an integral, organic, portion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and it could become separated from that Church only by a 
needless and sinful schism, or by such a movement as the Re- 
formation, which proved itself to be the birth-period of a new 
stadium in the history of the Christian Church. In any case it 
would be a poor, mechanical, view of history indeed, to conceive 
of a Church throwing off certain errors, and returning to a for- 
mer state and condition, and call this a Reformation. An indi- 
vidual does not reform his life in that way. The surmounting 
of error and corruption requires necessarily a positive, as well 
as a negative movement. There must be not merely a renun- 
ciation, but a positive advance, in the power of which alone such 
renunciation is possible. 

The Romanist, it is true, avoids this theory of growth and 
development in the Church, by teaching that the Church is un- 
changeable. But this will not do for the Episcopalian; for he 
holds that the Church was changeable, in that it allowed error 
and corruption gradually to increase within its communion. 
He holds that the Roman Church did develop, and that its de- 
velopment comprehended also a progress in error and corrup- 
tion. Now granting this, is it possible, in the case of a living 
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organism, such as the Church, to cast aside these errors and 
corruptions, without receiving power to do so by an inward and 
positive movement in the life of the Church itself? 

Here lies the weakness of any theory of mere repristination. 
History cannot go back and repeat itself, any more than a hu- 
man being can live his life over again. True, Luther himself 
in one of his sermons, teaches that in every act of repentance 
we betake ourselves to our baptism, in which our sins are 
washed away ; but this is not in the sense of undoing our history, 
but rather surmounting the evil, by giving ourselves up to the 
impulse of new life begotten within us in our baptism. And so 
the Church may return to the period of its founding and early, 
fresh, vigor, to receive new inspiration and new light, but only 
in order that it may move onward victoriously from its present 
position. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, was such a posi- 
_ tive movement in the history of the Church. It was not merely 
negative in protesting against the errors and corruptions of the 
Roman Church, but it was positive also in bringing forward 
new principles of faith and authority,—principles which were 
indeed involved in what the Church had always possessed in its 
creed, but which had not previously been brought out to the 
clear Christian consciousness. As such a movement it had its 
period of preparation. It was not ushered in suddenly, but it 
came to its birth by a due course of history. There were re- 
formers before the Reformation. And when it really came to 
its birth, it appears everywhere as far more than a mere protest 
against Rome. We behold in its leading characters a strug- 
gling towards a new consciousness of freedom in grace. The 
old forms of unity and authority were giving way before the 
new epoch, which looked towards a realization of a higher, and 
more free form of unity, as well as a higlier and more free form 
of authority. 

Without carrying out this thought further, what we mean to 
assert now is, that the Church of England was freely compre- 
hended in this movement of the Reformation, and it was this 
only which gave it power to separate from the Roman Church, 
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and surmount its errors. History tells us of quarrels with the 
pope before that of Henry VIII. The English, like their 
cousins in Germany, were restive under the authority of Rome. 
But the times were not ripe for any movement which would 
place them in a position higher than that occupied generally in 
the Roman Church. In all differences and quarrels the English 
Church still remained loyal to Rome. “Henry the VIIIth,” 
we are told by Macaulay, “attempted to constitute an Anglican 
Church, differing from the Roman Catholic on the point of the 
supremacy, and on that pointalone. . . . But Henry's 
system died with him.” There was a larger movement com- 
ing which swept the English Church out of Romanism and made 
it Protestant. This movement carried with it principles which 
wrought, by their own inherent power, a separation from Rome, 
and a separation, too, which left the English Church fairly 
committed to Protestantism. The Protestant principles which 
produced the English Reformation were not secondary or acci- 
dental elements in the movement by which that Church was 
placed in antagonism to Rome, but they were central and con- 
trolling. The English Church and the English nation felt this. 
The very title of that Church shows it. The word Protestant 
was even incorporated in the oath of the bishop. To drop the 
title Protestant now is to deny their parentage. Even if they 
drop the title, and call themselves Catholics, a title which can 
be taken as well by other Protestant Churches, yet they stand 
forth historically as a body that came through the Reformation, 
and this fact they cannot set aside as easily as a name. 

On this account doubtless the Episcopalian Church of Eng- 
land finds a sort of gulf of separation between themselves and 
the Greek Church. It is known that they have been anxious to 
come to some understanding with the Greek Church. They 
would rather fraternize with these Greek brethren, than with 
any of the Protestant Churches. But the Greeks do not re- 
cognize them. They seem to be farther removed from them 
than the Roman Catholics. Why is this? The Greek Church 
has never passed through an epoch such as the Reformation. 
They stand yet on the other side. Hence they cannot mingle 
with these English Christians. 
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It is not possible for the English Church, or any portion of 
it, to establish that the Reformation was for them merely out- 
ward and accidental. Protestantism is ingrained in the life and 
spirit of their people. It moulds the genius of the natjonal life 
_ of England. And this, too, notwithstanding their separation from 
other Protestant bodies by their peculiar theory of Apostolic 
succession. This was not regarded originally as necessarily 
forming a bar of separation from other Protestant Churches. 
The historian Macaulay, who though not an authority in 
theology, undoubtedly possessed a clear insight into the re- 
ligious as well as political life of England, says: ‘The found- 
ers of the Anglican Church took a middle course. They re- 
tained episcopacy ; but they did not declare it to be an institu- 
tion essential to the welfare of a Christian society, or to the 
efficacy of the sacraments. The German Church of the re- 
formation might have retained the Apostolic succession in this 
form, yet it would have been none the less Protestant for that, 
as was the case indeed with one wing of the Lutheran Church, 
viz: the Church of Sweden. It is not a dogma of Protestan- 
tism that no Church can be Protestant which holds to the 
Apostolic succession in the line of an Episcopate. Protestantism 
does not ground itself in any such outward characteristic of 
the Church, but rather in that deep life-movement which 
brought the old Church to a new stadium of Christian freedom, 
by bringing out the subjective side of the life of grace. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that the English Church cannot un- 
Protestantize itself, if it would, by any mere theory which it 
may now hold. It has passed a Rubicon, which seals its char- 
acter as an integral portion of Protestantism; and whatever 
reform it may now propose (and we do not deny the necessity 
of a great reformation for Protestantism) it should propose 
fairly and squarely in Protestantism, not out of it. 

We have to urge further against this theory of the anti- 
Protestant Catholic movement in the Anglican Church, that it 
involves itself in contradictions from which “it cannot possibly 
extricate itself. In renouncing the Protestant theory of the 
Church it renders itself unable to answer the theory of Rome. 
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The Anglican theory takes issue with Rome in regard to the 
outward form of the Church's unity. The Romanist holds that 
this centres in the see of St. Peter. If the Church is a visible 
organism, it must have one centre, and only those are branches 
of the Catholic Church which stand in organic relation to this 
centre. As a matter of fact Rome was the acknowledged 
centre of the whole Church for centuries, and even after the 
separation of the Greek Church, the Anglican continued to hold 
as from this centre down to the sixteenth century. When it 
separated from that centre it became a schismatic body, and it. 
is no longer a portion of the one holy Catholic Church. So the 
Romanist argues. 

The Anglican theory holds that there never was rightly 
such centre of unity. The Episcopate is the only certre it will 
allow, next after Christ, and consequently there may be many 
centres of this kind. The only visible unity it will allow, is 
a certain outward intercommunion between these different 
Episcopal sees. Thus it finds three Catholic Churches in ex- 
istence, the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican, but the 
Catholic Church, nevertheless, is one. How this unity finds 
expression it is difficult for them to define. Sometimes it seems 
to be for them only a thing of the past, as for instance when 
they find it in the undivided Church before the Greek schism. 
Then it found expression for its unity in the general councils. 
But even then these several churches stood as codrdinate, and 
their unity after all was of an external character. 

So now, in seeking for a restoration of unity the Anglican 
theory looks to a similar outward arrangement. According to 
the Prospectus, quoted at the beginning of this article, it seeks 
only the “‘ restoration, by all honorable means, of inter-commu- 
nion between all branches of the one, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church.” The highest form in which this could be 
reached, doubtless, would be a General Council of the bishops 
in the three Churches. But to this the Catholic World per- 
tinently replies: ‘‘Where is the authority to convoke it, to 
determine who may or may not sit in it, and to confirm its acts ? 
You say, summon all the bishops of the Roman, the Greek, and 
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the Anglican bodies. But who has authority to summon them, 
and why summon these and no others? who shall say? It is 
the same question we have had up before. Why extend or why 
confine the Catholic Church to the three Churches named? 
Where there is no recognized centre of authority, that is to say, 
no recognized authority, there is no authority to admit or ex- 
clude. It is necessary that authority define which is the 
Catholic Church, before you can say what organizations it 
includes or excludes, or what prelates or ministers have the 
right to be summoned as Catholic prelates or ministers, and 
what not.” 

Equally pertinent is the remark, in criticising this theory, 
that “it assumes that unity may be evolved from multiplicity.” 
Whereas, according to all sound philosophy, “the universal pre- 
cedes the particulars and generates them, and when it goes, 
they go with it. Unity precedes multiplicity, and produces, 
sustains, and directs it.” We do not believe the Anglican 
theory can escape from the grasp of the Romanist here. So 
long as the conception of Church unity is of this outward char- 
acter, whether centering in Episcopates and a Council, or in a 
Papacy, the Romanist has, we think, decidedly the advantage. 
The conception cannot stop in an Episcopate, any more than 
history stopped there. The history of the Church pressed with 
logical necessity towards an Episcopus Episcoporum, and on 
this line of argument logic will come to the same conclusion. 
Any one who reads the history of the early Church can see 
that the tendency towards unity pressed just as necessarily to 
an expression in the Papacy, as it did towards a partial and im- 
perfect expression in the Episcopate and Patriarchate. These 
latter formed local centres, but there was felt still more strongly 
the necessity of a unity in outward form which would embrace 
the episcopal centres. We know full well that this statement 
is regarded as ridiculous by Romanists. They argue that it is 
unphilosophical as well as contrary to the facts of history, to 
say that the parts of the Church were before the centre to which 
they are bound. And the Anglican just as strenuously asserts 
that the form of Episcopacy was not the result of a movement 
or development in the Church, but that it is of divine appoint- 
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ment. We beg leave to differ with both, while we concede the 
conclusiveness of the Roman theory as over against the An- 
glican. Ifthe unity of the Church, as to its outward form, 
holds in such an organism as the Anglican conceives, then we 
believe he simply makes himself absurd to argue against the 
Romanist with his papal see. If the organic character of the 
Church lies primarily in the outward form, as Dr. Ewer main- 
tains, as the Anglican theory of the Church requires, then, to 
our view, the Roman theory has the best of the argument, as is 
shown in an able article on the subject in a recent number of 
the Catholic World. 

Wherein, then, lies the fallacy of the Roman theory of the 
unity of the Church? We conceive that it is to be found in its 
failing to distinguish between the Church in idea, and the 
Church in actuality. With the Romanist there is no ideal Church. 
With him the Church is only visible. Hence what he calls its 
centre of unity, its “ original central cell, from which the whole 
organism proceeds, in which its vital principle inheres, and 
which is the type, creator, originator, and director of all its 
vital phenomena,” is the Roman see. When it is said, “Jesus 
Christ is the living centre of unity,” he replies, “ Certainly ; 
but not the centre of a visible unity, for Jesus Christ is not 
visible to us.”” Hence Christ must have a vice-gerent on earth, 
so that the Church may start, and hold in organic union, with a 
Christ on earth. The unity of the Church must be perfect in 
its outward form from the beginning, and continuesuch through- 
out all time. 

But this is not the nature of the organism of the Church. 
‘ The Church is not two, visible and invisible, as many Protes- 
tants imagine, neither is it visible only as the Romanist main- 
tains, but it is one, visible and invisible. It starts in the 
glorified, vivific, humanity of the risen and ascended Christ, as 
this is made to reach down into the world, the principle of a 
new creation, through the mediation of the Holy Ghost. It is 
one, because the life of Christ is one, and the centre of its 
unity is perpetually in Jesus Christ. On its ideal side it is 
perfect and complete, containing all the powers and graces which 
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subsist in the glorified humanity of Christ. But in actualizing 
itself, as it comes into the world, Jerusalem from above, the 
mother of us all, it must reproduce itself in the free activity of 
men. The ideal and actual here fall together in one, so that 
we do not believe in two Churches, and yet the actual can be- 
come the complete image of the ideal, only by a process of Chris- 
tian history. It is true that there must be a point of contact 
on earth where the life of Christ enters the world, and from 
which it goes forth in a visible organism. This point we find in 
the congregation, with the Apostles at the head, upon whom the 
Holy Ghost descended on the day of Pentecost. From thence 
the powers and graces of this new creation, as from an original 
cell, go out * through an ordained ministry and the divinely ap- 
pointed institutions of the Church through all the ages of time, 
and all portions of the world. Now while it is true that the 
ideal centre of unity, as containing the life which perpetually 
flows to all the members is before the members, and constitutes 
them by its law a communion, yet the actual unity in the or- 
ganism of the Church forms for itself a centre as the result of 
the unifying forces at work in the Church. In other words, the 
ideal unity of the Church struggles to actualize itself in visible 
form. This is no philosophical absurdity. We have analogies of 
the same thing continually around us. The human race is an or- 
ganism. As humanity it is one in its life; and yet its outward 
unity does not by any means correspond to its inward unity of 
life. The forces of history tend continually towards this end, 
through dialectic processes, but how contradictory it seems to the 
idea of the organic unity of the race, that whole sections of it 
should exist for centuries, separated from all other sections, by 


* Ifthe Catholic World wishes us to point to an original cell as forming the centre 
of life in the visible Church, we prefer this Apostolic congregation, composed of Apos- 
tles and members, to a perpetual papacy. True, it will say that this congregation 
passed away and is no more, but so does the original cell in the organisms of nature 
perish, after giving life to the plant. Adam has passed away, and yet the principle of 
humanity continues in his descendants. The human body starts in a “central cell,’’ 
yet where is that cell in the developed body ? And where is the centre of the bodily 
life? The life of the Church, starting in this first congregation in Jerusalem flows on 


in the organism of the Church, and subsists perpetually in Jesus Christ, who is the 
head of the Church. 
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self-appointed barriers, as Chinese walls! More and more man- 
kind are coming to an actualization of that unity which inheres 
in its deepest life. We have the same thing illustrated in na- 
tional unity, which is the unity of an organism likewise. The 
centre of dispensing powers, whether a King, President, Coun- 
cil, or Congress, is an expression or actualization of the ideal 
unity of the national life. The Catholie World, in its article on 
he Anglican theory of Church unity, seek, to destroy the force 
of the analogy, by asserting that the political sovereignty lies 
in the nation, or in the people; but it is also above the people, 
a sovereignty from God, and its organic head or centre is the 
representative of law for the people, which does not originate 
in them, but is from God. 

The Church is the highest and most free organism in the 


‘world; it is an organism in which the natural and the super- 


natural are united. Christ is the head of the Church. His 
presence on earth is his own vice-gerency, that is, there is a 
historical Christ, now at the right hand of God, and a Christ 
mystical, the mystical presence of Christ by the Holy Ghost. 
The presence of Christ asserts and authenticates itself through 
appointed organs, the holy ministry, the word which they 
preach, and the sacraments they dispense. Now the unity of 
the Church holds in the one life by which it is continually an- 
imated. This life must take to itself a form according to its 
own law. It will seek at once to become a perfect unity in the 
outward form ; but as the actual Church does not at any time 
correspond perfectly with its law of life, so also the form of 
unity which it realizes comes short of the ideal. As the dis- 
pensation of Judaism was a theocracy, so the Church started as 
a Christocracy, in which the Christians had all things in com- 
mon. The free movement of Christian history required orders 
and subordinate centres in the governing. power. Then came 
bishoprics, patriarchates, and finally, the papacy. The Jews 
clamored for a king and God gave them a king, but it does not 
follow that they might not have maintained their unity under 
judges as well, if they had been true to God, their absolute 
King. The Church tended towards an episcopal centre and 
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they found such centre in a papacy. The union now seemed 
complete. It was a historical necessity. But the time came 
when it proved itself inadequate. The form assumed the mas- 
tery over the spirit, until the spirit asserted its superiority to 
the existing form of Church unity. The unity was not broken 
in the Reformation, but life broke loose from the old forms, and 
began totake to itself a new form of organization in Protestant- 
ism. Now what is required is, that with its members as free, 
active, agents, it shall come to a higher form of unity.* This 
unity after which Protestantism struggles is not to be a union 
formed from without, by bringing together its different sections 
in a mechanical way, but it is to be a unity unfolded genetically 
and brought out historically by the unifying life of the Church 
itself. Weare to apprehend the unity which apprehends us, 
and by faith become the free organs for it to assert and actualize 
itself. Here is the problem before us. While we are moving 
towards its solution, the Romanist may look with pity or con- 
tempt upon our struggles, while he points exultingly to his 
papal see, as the centre of unity for his Church. So the mon- 
archies of Europe looked doubtingly upon the process of re- 
alizing a complete and lasting unity in the republic of the new 
world. And when the trial of civil war came, they expected 
to see the nation shattered to atoms. But the unity of a re- 
public proved itself stronger than that of a monarchy, because 
it is more free. 

The idea of unity we have briefly and imperfectly indicated, 
is not a unity produced from multiplicity. This is charged 


*Here again we have analogies in nature of the fact that organisms change their 
forms, while they maintain their identity. In the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
we see them around us every day. The butterfly loses not its identity with its 
former chrysalis state, notwithstanding the change that has taken place. So 
also, and as an analogy lying nearer to our subject, how often the forms of govern- 
ments undergo vast outward changes while the national life flows on. The form ex- 
ists as type in the law of the life of every organism, but the law is not held in 
bondage by the form. On the other hand, it is so master of the form that it can ac- 
tualize itself in different forms, the same in certain characteristics, while differing in 
others. Much more must this be the case in the organism of the Church. Then it 
must always be remembered, that no analogy from nature can fully explain the na- 
ture of the Church. The Kingdom of heaven rather illumines nature. 
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in the Catholic World. ‘The essential error of the non-catho- 
lic church theory is, that it denies the central cell or germ 
whence is evolved or produced the whole Church organism, and 
assumes that the Church derives her life from her members, 
and that she is constituted in her unity and catholicity as a 
living body by the combination of the several parts, or that the 
central cell is created by the organism, not the organism by 
the central or organic cell, which is as much as to say, multi- 
plicity can exist without unity to produce it, or that dead or 
unliving parts can generate life and activity.” The mistake 
here comes from confounding a free, ethical, unity, with the 
unity of a blind organism in nature. The unity of the Church 
is before, and in order to, the parts. This we hold. But the 
unity here exists primarily in the law of its life, and not in an 
outward form, complete, and at hand. The type exists ideal- 
ly in the law of its life, before it comes to outward expression. 

The unity of the Roman Church does violence to the ethical 
freedom of its members. Not because it stands in one See, or 
in one bishop, called pope. This might be proper enough, pro- 
vided it did not make the outward and formal, to rule the in- 
ward and spiritual, so as to do violence to it. A monarchy is not 
necessarily a tyranny or a despotism, but it always is such 
where the relation between the ruling power and the subjects, 
the law and obedience is not free. 

The unity which the Anglican high-church party seeks is the 
same in kind as that of the Romanist. It makes the unity to 
inhere primarily in an outward order, and where this seems to 
come short, they would supplement it by an outward inter- 
communication or correspondence between what it calls the 
branches of the one Catholic church. 

The common Protestant theory produces a dualism between 
the two sides of the Church, the visible and the invisible, the 
ideal and the actual. The invisible Church they say is one, 
but the visible Church is divided. This destroys the true na- 
ture of the Church, and leaves it, as to its visible, earthly state, 
a mere society. Hence the unity which the large body of Pro- 
testants seek after, is a unity which they are to make, by bring- 
ing together the parts in the way of correspondence. 
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We hold unity to be a necessary attribute of the Church, - 
without which it could not be what it is. Separation from its 
unity is death. But we do not believe that the form of its 
unity is fixed and unalterable. The unity of the Church is an 
object of faith,—it is a part of the mystery of the Church itself. 
As such it is not the product of human reason or human will, 
nor the result simply of a combination or union of parts, but it 
is the actualization, in a form adapted to the law of its life, of 
the unity which holds in the ideal Church. Itis a unity which 
first of all apprehends us, just as in our natural birth we are 
apprehended by the common life of the race, and then we are 
to apprehend it. Thus the life-processes and the ethical pro- 
cesses continually flow together. Hence the actual form of the 
Church’s unity may change, while the unity of life remains un- 
changed. We have said that Protestantism did not break with 
the life of the holy Catholic Church. It had its birth in the 
warm bosom of this life. Neither was it a mere negative pro- 
test against the errors and corruptions of Rome, as though the 
medizval history of the Church, was a mere blank as to any 
positive development in the life ofthe Church. It did not seek 
merely to return to the purer condition of primitive Christiani- 
ty. This we have shown could not be. But its very negation 
was the result of a positive life and power at work, in the 
strength of which only it was able to protest against error and 
corruption. This is too much overlooked by the Anglican 
Catholics. Theysee only the negative side of Protestantism. 
They shrink from the abuse of freedom which they behold on 
every side, and, forgetting the positive life which inheres in the 
Protestant movement, they give up in despair, and seek to re- 
vive (rather repristinate) early Christianity. 

In all this they overlook, we believe, how much they them- 
selves owe to Protestantism. Without it the problems of Chris- 
tian history would be, even for them, far darker than they are, 
when assailed by Rome. Their only defence is in the use of 
Protestant weapons. Thus inthe Pastoral Address issued by 
the House of Bishops at their last convention in New York, 
they say: ‘‘To His ministers thus weak and subject to error, 
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He hath given His infallible word, that, without peril of mis- 
leading their flock, they may instruct them with all authority 
by speaking always according to the Scriptures.” Just as ne- 
cessarily must they appeal also to that other principle of Pro- 
testantism, Justification by Faith, if they would escape from a 
form of Christian life which once tended to bondage. 

We rejoice that the Anglican Church has done so much to 
bring vividly before the view of the Protestant world, the rich 
treasures of primitive Christianity. The Reformed Church 
has labored in the same work. The old Christological faith, 
and the old order of worship have been brought forward as our 
inheritance. We feel above all that Protestantism needs to find 
the beginnings of its life in that one Catholicity which formed 
the original, rich, fountain of the Church’s life. But we would 
commune with it as Protestants, and seek to strengthen our- 
selves as Protestants in its broader principles and faith. We 
would not renounce Protestantism because it has imperfections 
and weaknesses. The greatness of its work is just in proportion 
to the greatness of its perils. 

What, then, have we to say as to the future of Protestantism ? 
It is unquestionably passing through a terrible crisis. Some 
may regard it as simple-minded and weak to speak or feel thus. 
They prefer to shut themselves up in their narrow sectarian 
confidence, and apply the comforting words, ‘‘God is in the 
midst of her; she shall not be moved.” But Romanism once 
applied this same soothing solace to itself. The Church is 
founded on Peter, and the Roman See is his perpetual bishop- 
ric, therefore we cannot be moved. But the storm came, and 
Romanism was moved. Protestantism is only astage of the 
Church’s life. Every particular movement in history, Christian 
as well as secular, carries in itself the twofold possibility of 
success or failure. No one ought to sit down in a blind faith 
that the problems confronting us will solve themselves. Neither 
history nor the Church is governed by such blind necessity. 
Rather would we heed the warning of St. Paul, the apostle to 
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the Gentiles, “And if some of the branches be broken off, and 
thou, being a wild olive tree, wert graffed in among them, and 
with them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive tree ; 
boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bear- 
est not the root, but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, the 
branches were broken off, that I might be graffed in. Well; 
because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by 
faith. Be not high minded, but fear. For if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee.” 

We have faith in Protestantism, but our faith does not blind 
us to its perils. Our best hope lies in the general movement, 
showing itself on every hand towards a broader and livelier ap- 
prehension of the supernatural character of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. We look to see the Churchly tendencies in Protestant- 
ism rallying and uniting as against the common foe, rationalism, 
humanitarianism, infidelity. To all workers in this direction 
we desire to extend the hand of fellowship, but we turn away 
from any one who repudiates the validity of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. Our present limits forbid us to speak 


further, however, of this part of our subject now, which we 
have barely touched. 
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Articte VI.—‘*THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY.” 


BY D. 8. RIDDLE, D. D., MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


Ir was a lamentation in the time of the Apostle, and so it is 
yet, that so many who are truly born of God, remain “ babes,”’ 
who must be “fed on milk.” Though they are safe, because 
‘“‘born of the Spirit,” yet the spiritual is so imperfectly devel- 
oped, or they are so far from being “perfect,” in Paul’s sense, 
that they do not apprehend or appreciate “the deep things of 
God,” though they are “freely given to us” and embodied in 
the words of Holy Scripture, which the Holy Ghost taught holy 
men to use, and put on record. ‘‘ These deep things,”’ in distine- 
tion from “the first principles of the doctrine of Christ,” consti- 
tute what Paul calls “the wisdom of God in a mystery, ordained 
before the world unto our glory.” These “spiritual things” can 
be received and enjoyed only by spiritual persons or powers. 
These Paul says, ‘“‘ we speak among them that are perfect ;” 
those whose spiritual tastes and capacities, prepare them for 
their reception, whom he contrasts with “‘ babes”’ or “ carnal,” 
who must be “fed with milk,”’ because not able to bear or digest 
stronger food. We have no reason to suppose that persons of 
this latter class were not Christians. Still they were not “per- 
fect,” or full grown. They were not “of full age, who by 
reason of use, have their senses”’ or spiritual capacities, “ ex- 
ercised,” trained as gymnasts “‘to discern good and evil.” Pas- 
' tors and teachers, like- Paul, should always patiently, give suit- 
able food, “‘ milk for babes.” But they should do this, with 
constant reference to the development and perfection of their 
spiritual susceptibilities. Especially should those who are set 
for the defence of the Gospel, be ready to ‘speak wisdom among 
the perfect,’ and from their own attainments, be able to show, 
that in the “unsearchable riches” of wisdom, there is food 
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for men, were they only fitted for its reception. Though we 
have to deal, to a large extent, with ‘* babes and children,” be- 
cause “ they are yet carnal and walk as men,” yet we should 
not shrink at proper times, from saying even to “the princes 
of this world,”’ however intellectually developed, that there is 
a wisdom, which they do not comprehend, because they are des- 
titute of that discernment or judgment, by which alone it can be 
perceived ; because “these things are spiritually discerned,” and 
not by mere intellect, though mighty as archangel ruined. The 
reason why men of profound erudition and intense zsthetic cul- 
tivation, see no wisdom where Paul saw so much, is not in the na- 
ture of the objective truth, but in the subjective condition of the 
recipient faculty. It is a wisdom, ‘‘ which none of the princes 
of this world knew” in Paul’s day, and alas! there are living 
illustrations of the same melancholy fact in our’s. The wis- 
dom which Paul was ready always to “speak among the per- 
fect,”” was not indeed “‘ the wisdom of this world;” nevertheless 
it was wisdom, adapted to exercise the loftiest powers of man, 
yea, which even “the angels desire to look into,” and which 
“in the ages to come,” the manhood of our intellects, will con- 
tinue to be “ unsearchable.’’ It was purposed in the “ yester- 
day” of a past eternity: it is the great idea of ‘‘ today,” and 
will be the theme of adoring contemplation “ forever.” 

The large mind and heart of the apostle, though he was a 
model of a patient “instructor of babes,” delighted to dwell 
on this “wisdom of God in a mystery.”’ Having a clear spirit- 
ual intuition of it, in “ the full assurance of understanding ;” 
having embraced it, in ‘ ‘the full assurance of faith and hope,” 
as an actual reality, it was his joy and the great labor of his life 
to bring others to the fellowship of this mystery; and his grief, 
that he could not make “all men see” it as he did himself. 
In one of his epistles, he speaks of “the great conflict,” lite- 

rally agony of desire, he had that his converts might come to 
“all riches of the full assurance of understanding,” which he 
considers equivalent to “the acknowledgment” or full recogni- 
tion of this mystery. No doubt, he often wondered at and wept 
over their slowness of heart; hence he prayed so much and 
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earnestly in reference to this point.* He was especially sad, 
that those who had begun aright, were ‘‘bewitched” and se- 
duced to go back to “ the beggarly elements of the world,” in- 
stead of going forward to higher attainments. 

We may learn Paul's conception of the term ‘‘ mystery” 
from the explanatory phrases he uses in connection with it, in 
his Epistles generally, and especially in the passage which has 
suggested these thoughts. He calls it that ‘“ which from the 
beginning of the world, hath been hid in God;” “‘ which in other 
ages was not made known to the sons of men:” “hid from 
ages and generations ;”’ “kept secret since the world, began.” 
Here he calls it ‘the hidden wisdom,” “ordained before the 
world” or ages “unto our glory.’’ Along with these expressions, 
however, he connects another aspect very distinctly, viz: that 
it is now “‘ made known,” ‘‘ manifested,” ‘revealed unto His 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit.” It was something, 
therefore, perfect in the Eternal idea and intended ultimately 
for full development, but gradual in its evolution: ‘ Hid in 
God before the world began,”’ but which was to have the cycles 
of our time, as the period, and our world as the theatre of its 
manifestation : ordained in His wisdom ‘‘ for our glory” as well 
as His own. 

This mystery may be viewed in two aspects, of a Person and 
a plan, though these mutually involve each other. The plan, 
having primary reference, in all its parts to the person. This 
constitutes what in our version is called *‘the intent’’t for which 
God created all things, that there might be a theatre for the 
gradual manifestation, of the mystery of a Person, according 
to an Eternal plan. 


*See the prayer in Ephesians i. 15, 18,—where he prays that they may have 
“ the spirit of wisdom and revelation, in the knowledge,” acknowledgment, or as be- 
fore full recognition “of Him.” And also Colossians i. 9. 2 Thess. ii. 11. 

+ This seems to be the true meaning of the particle used by the apostle, “in 
order that”—or “to the end that.” Certainly Creation had an end, beyond the 
manifestation of power, or a medium through which “ His Eternal power and God- 
head,” might be “understood,” though this is one of its uses, and proves atheism 
or pantheism to be irrational. 
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So far as this mystery relates to a person, the apostle leaves 
us in no doubt as to his conception of it. It was “the mystery 
of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” The glorious forth- 
shining and perfect representation of the invisible and other- 
wise incomprehensible Jehovah. “The pillar and ground of 
the truth,” and beyond all question, the great mystery. This 
divine idea, this decree or purpose,* according to. the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, or “the good pleasure of His will,’’ according 
to Paul, is actualized or executed, in the works of Creation and 
Providence, but the ultimate ground of all, is the self-manifes- 
tation of the Godhead, in the person of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
In this ‘‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,” centres itself and 
by this it is revealed. ‘‘ The Gospel of God, which He promised 
afore, by the prophets,” is, “‘ concerning His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” in the mystery of His person in two natures, “made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh,” or human nature, 
and “declared to be the Son of God, with power, by the resur- 
rection from the dead, according to the Spirit of Holiness,” 
or the Divine: “ manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit.” 
It is noticeable that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in deploring their incapacity to comprehend, what he was anxious 
to communicate, refers especially to this mystery of the Person 
of Christ; “‘of whom,” he says, ‘‘ we have many things to say, 
and hard to be uttered,” or unsuited to your present capacities, 
“seeing ye are dull of hearing.” Then, in urging them to go 
on to perfection, he proceeds to set forth the mystery of His Per- 
son, as prefigured in Melchisedee. From the use of this par- 
ticular personage, as prefiguring the Person of Christ, we easily 
arrive at the generalization, that, not only all the representative 
personages, of the old Economy, but all its types and shadows, 
predictions and promises, have the same reference. The sub- 
stance of all is Christ, the central object, which threw back a 
dim shadow, even to the gates of Eden, and then more accu- 
rate resemblances of the reality, even to “ the fullness of times.” 


*“His Eternal purpose, according to His good pleasure, whereby, for His own 
glory, He hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
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He was “the seed of the woman,” “the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all nations were to be blessed,” “‘ the Shiloh’’ of Judah's 
line, “‘the Lord and Son of David.” The genius of prophecy, 
is “the testimony of. Jesus,” not always fully comprehended 
by the prophets themselves, to whom this much was revealed, 
that all was to be real and actual in the future. In a word, the 
Person of Christ, as the manifestation of the hidden wisdom, is 
the end of Creation, the key of Providence, the sum of Reve- 
lation. He is “the first-born of every creature,” having the 
right of primogeniture to the whole creation ; “ in all things” and 
over all beings “ having pre-eminence ;”’ “ the head of the body, 
the Church,” and “ head over all things, to the Church;” ‘Al- 
pha and Omega, beginning and end.” Whatever manifesta- 
tions of His infinite perfections, it may have pleased God, to 
make in the ages preceding our world, the Eternities of the past, 
and whatever it may please Him to manifest hereafter, in the 
Kternities of the future, this is “the good pleasure of His will, 
according to the purpose He has purposed in Himself,” in refe- 
rence to our world and our age; ‘‘ The Eternal ideal ground,” 
on which ‘‘ the world as an actual, temporal world rests,” as one 
has beautifully suggested. * 

So far as ‘the wisdom of God in a mystery,” is regarded 
in the aspect of a plan, it has reference in every part to this 
person, either in His first or second coming. ‘The mystery 
of His will, as made known,” and to be. accomplished in 
‘the dispensation of the fullness of times,’’ is the recapitu- 
lation of all things, in Him, who was “made of a woman, 
made under the law,’’ ‘‘made for a little while lower than the 
angels,’’ but ultimately to have all things put under Him. 
“The intent for which God created all things, and for which 
he pre-arranged all the cycles,’ + was ‘‘ in Christ Jesus our 


* On this thought of Lange, Tayler Lewis remarks, “We have placed this sen- 
tence in italics, as containing a truth of vast importance, transcending all science, 
on the one hand, and all theology, that places itself in antagonism to science on the 
other.” 

t This is rendered “the Eternal purpose :” more literally, the pre-arrangement 
of the ages or cycles, as in Hebrews, “the ages were framed,” fitte] into each other, 
“by the word of God.”—Hes. xt. 3. 
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Lord,” that “now,” in our time, “might be known, His mani- 
fold wisdom, unto principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
through the Church,’’* the body of which this Person is. the 
Head. ‘‘Whatsoever comes to pass:” whatsoever exists in 
Creation, or occurs in Providence, has reference to this purpose. 
All was formed, is sustained and controlled, in subordination 
to this end. The wheels of Providence, in the évolution of this 
great plan, are so “‘high,” and their motion so slow, that even 
believers, amidst the clatter and clamor of secondary agencies, 
sometimes become impatient and distrustful. But as this plan, 
after being hid in God, for thousands of years, was actualized 
in the first manifestation of Jesus Christ in the flesh, so “in 
His time,’”’ He will show its consummation, in His second com- 
ing; ‘‘the regeneration,” “the restitution of all things,” when 
“the mystery of God shall be finished,” according to the orig- 
inal idea ; when the temple, made of living stones, taken from 
the ruins of the apostacy, in successive ages, shall be comple- 
ted from foundation to top-stone: when the Bride shall be 
prepared for the Eternal Bridegroom and the praises of this plan 
and its author, shall occupy the coming Eternity, and all else 
be forgotten. 

From this view of the meaning of the apostle in the use of 
these terms, we may see how fully he was justified, in saying 
‘** Howbeit we speak wisdom.” We are thus able, also, to place 
“‘the wisdom of God, in the riches of the glory of this mys- 
. tery,” in contrast with “ the wisdom of the world,” in the adap- 
tation of each, to exercise and develope the profoundest intel- 
lects. The wisdom of the world, regards nature, “the things 
that are made,” Creation. The wisdom of God, regards the 
Person, “‘ by whom and for whom, all things were created and 
in whom they all consist ;"’ have their centre of unity and great 
End. One studies the building, the other the builder. So 


*It is “a false idea that the Church is for the world, and not the world for the 
Church,” as false in theology andthe philosophy of history, as the geocentric the- 
ory distinguished from the heliocentric in astronomy. This false hypothesis, in one 
case, will as little explain the mystery of God’s plan, as the other theory, the solar 
system. 
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again, the wisdom of the world studies history, the events or oc- 
currences of time and their secondary agencies and human fac- 
tors. The wisdom of God leads us to the knowledge of a great 
plan, in accordance with which, these events take place. One 
deals with facts, the other with ideas. In ignorance or rejec- 
tion of the wisdom of God, the events of our world in the his- 
tory of our race, seem like a succession of mighty abortions, 
from the builders of Babel down to our times ; from the Nim- 
rods of the immediately post-diluvian age, down to the Napo- 
leons of to-day. Without the light derived from the wisdom of 
God, what a phantasmagoria is the past, where the glory of 
Egyptian wisdom, the treasures of Grecian art, and the majesty 
of Roman power, appear as transient figures in the field of 
vision, and pass away “like foam on the water.” Hence, 
how utterly baffled is “the wisdom of the world,” in attempt- 
ing a satisfactory solution of the ever recurring question of the 
wherefore of the world; why it ever came into existence, and is 
continued, and what is to be “ the end of these things.” The 
wisdom of the world makes everything of man, and his glory, 
In the other wisdom, God only is great and His glory every- 
thing. In the wisdom of the world, the end of Creation and 
Providence, if recognized at all, is universal liberty, perfec- 
tion in science, social enjoyment or civil institutions. In the 
wisdom of God, these are incidents, collateral results, secondary 
agencies. If subservient to His great plan, and used for His 
glory and the service of His church, perpetuated, otherwise, like 
besoms or axes thrown away or superseded. “All nations,” 
except as its individuals are united to the person of Christ and 
become living stones in the great temple, “ are less than nothing 
and vanity,” scaffoldings to be put away, the chaff of the thresh- 
ing.* In the wisdom of the world, our age, the life time of the race, 


* “To the divine eye or to the mind that gaided the Biblical inspiration, human 
politics, whether of monarchies or republics, and all human political changes in 
themselves considered or out of this visible relation” (to the church), “ must be very 
insignificant things. Judged by this rule, Trojan wars, Peloponnesian wars, or the 
wars of Buonaparte, fall in importance below the wars of Canaan, or Hiram’s send- 
ing cedar rafts to Joppa to aid Solomo. in the constraction of the temple.”— Tayler 
Lewis, 
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and each of its successive circles, is magnificent and glorious. In 
the wisdom of God, the whole is a little episode in the eterni- 
ties; our thousands of years, are “ but as yesterday when it is 
gone, or a watch in the night.” “A thousand years as one 
day.” Our revolutions and catastrophes, so mighty to us, are 
but transient elevations or depressions in that flood, by which we 
are all carried away, by Him who “is from everlasting to ev-- 
erlasting.”” The glory of one age, and its achievements and 
its actors, are forgotten in the following. ‘* All flesh is grass.” 
Systems, schools, human projects, flourish and fade, and _ pass 
away. But “the word of the Lord,” “by which we under- 
stand, the ages were framed,” so that the invisible might appear 
in the phenomenal, the Eternal plan, “endureth forever,” 
stretching from beginning to end ; all-embracing, all-cortrolling. 

The apostle Paul, most probably, was acquainted with the 
wisdom of the world. We infer from his education, and 
his incidental references and allusions, that he had studied 
what “the princes of the world” had taught. He was, there- 
fore, prepared intelligently to compare its wisdom and the wis- 
dom of God and thus to prefer what on examination proved ex- 
cellent or superior ; and after this comparison, he not only 
affirmed the “ excellency” of this wisdom, but was willing to 
count all things, loss for its attainment ; not only as a sinner, 
as we all are, who needed salvation as we all do, but as a man 
of intellect, who needed food for his mind he found satisfaction. 
in the mystery unfolded in revelation, and only there. Such 
ought to be the case with all who believe in the wisdom of God 
and would be if it were fully comprehended. 

But do not professed believers in this wisdom of God, and 
sometimes even its chosen advocates, shrink from a comparison 
of it, with that of the world, in the point of view presented by 
the apostle, viz.: its adaptation to exercise and develop the 
powers of human intellect and to fill up our instinctive cravings 
after knowledge? This has the appearance of modesty ; but may 
it not, in some cases, spring from a consciousness of our imper- 
fect attainments? May it not be, from a failure to comprehend 
“the length, and breadth, and depth, and height” of this wis 
dom ourselves, that we admire, but so seldom really occupy the 
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attitude of the apostle in his triumphant challenge, ‘‘ Where is 
the wise? Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of the world ?” 
by the revelation of His own. Should we not always be ready 
to say to the boasters or the scoffers, who parade “‘ philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, the elements of the 
world,” ‘“ Howbeit we speak wisdom?” And if we are not able 
to do this, should we not inquire into the reasons of our incapa- 
city, and see whether it is not our sin as well as misfortune? 
In this connection, it may be well to recur to the apostle’s ex- 
planation of the carnality and consequent spiritual incapacity 
of the Corinthians. He says, ‘“‘ Whereas there is among you 
envying and strife, and divisions or factions, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as men?” And more specifically. ‘ While one 
saith I am of Paul, another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?”’ 
hence he “could not speak unto them as to spiritual, but as unto 
babes in Christ.” In this undue magnification of unessentials 
and glorification of human names and authority, this exaggera- 
‘tion of points of difference, practically overshadowing points of 
agreement, have we not a portrait of the spirit of the sect, 
which now says, I am of Luther, I am of Calvin, I am of 
Wesley? And if the same essential spirit pervades alike the 
older, and new phrases, do not they equally evidence carnality 
and serve to explain the incapacity for the reception of the 
higher forms of spiritual truth, manifest in those who have a 
bigoted attatchment to their own peculiarities? It seems to 
be a law of our nature, that absorption in trifles begets mental 
triviality or dwarfishness, as microscopic habits make a myops. 
If the body of Christ ever comes to keep “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace,” there must be an increase of 
spirituality, and thereby of capacity to appreciate the great vi- 
tals, in which Christians agree, and consequently a diminished 
estimate of points of distinction, and mere human authority. 
When Christians become “ perfect’’ in Paul’s sense, ‘ strong 
men,” they will become “one” in a blessed sense, also; the 
sense of the Saviour. Whatever may be the result of these 
yearnings after union, like ‘‘the earnest expectation of the 
creature,” it is certain that unity which is a different and more 
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excellent thing would be the issue of greater spirituality, and 
deeper insight into “the wisdom of God ina mystery.” Unity 
in the knowledge of the Son of God, the common possession of 
Eternal life, would bring us into fellowship with each other.* 
Analogous in influence to the spirit of sect, is that of undue 
verbal criticism and systematizing in theology. Paul says, “‘ We 
have not received the spirit which is of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God, that we may know the things which are freely 
given us of God.’’ Just so far then, asthe spirit now alluded 
to, is of the world, worldly—its tendency is to incapacitate us 
to know “the things of the Spirit.” And have there not been, 
and are there not now, illustrations of the possibility of the com- 
bination of keenest powers of verbal criticism, and admirable 
capacities for systematizing, with the saddest lack of spiritual 
apprehension? “The letter killeth, the Spirit only giveth 
life.” ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
largeness of view and deeper insight into the meaning of the 
words, which the Holy Ghost uses. ‘Qui heret in litera, heret 
in cortice.”’ There is both a shell and a kernel in Revelation. - 
So too in the process of systematizing, very important in its 
place, there is almost necessarily, a narrowing down of the im- 
mensities, to logical forms. Hence, in giving systematic form 
to the truths which lie scattered through the field of Revelation, 
“the spirit of the world,” through the love of logical symme- 


* “ Be it truth or be it fable 
That in thousand books is shown, 
All is but a tower of Babel 
Unless love shall make them one.”’ 
Géethe as quoted by Lange. 
+ The special peril here is, the subs:itution of demonstrative or speculative faith in 
a beautiful and harmonious system, which commends itself to the logical faculty, as 
beautiful demonstrations in mathematics, for faith in the Person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have known instances in which the ground of personal safety was 
placed in the “ belief of the doctrine of justification by faith.” Yet it is possible 
to believe that this is the true and only ground of salvation without exercising jus- 
tifying faith, “by which wa receive,” not a doctrine “but a person ;” the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “ and rest upon Him alone,” and not on the orthodoxy of our creed, 
“for salvation.” So there is a true and false theory of atonement. Yet a true theory 
of the atonement may be held and vindicated with great logical power, without per- 
sonal faith in Him who made it, and we can imagine that a man whose theory 
of the atonement is erroneous or defective according to Anselm, may yet be actually 
concilel by embracing its g'orious author as his Faviour. 
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try, may unconsciously usurp the place of “the Spirit which is of 
God.”* The wisdom of God is seen not only in the words 
which His Spirit has selected but in the mode of His teaching. 
Without being caught up into paradise; while consciously * in 
the body” and yet ‘in the spirit,” in communion with the spirit 
of revelation, the words of Scripture may have a meaning, 
which no forms can adequately express. We do not suppose 
that all truth, besides all necessary to salvation, is contained in 
any system elaborated by ourselves or elaborated for us by our 
fathers. If Paul himself, the deep thinker, said, “I count not 
myself to have apprehended,” does it not seem arrogant, to as- 
sume or assert, that the whole wisdom of God, is embodied in 
any of our confessions of faith or systems of theology.* We do 
not plead for novelties in doctrine, but we do, for deeper insight 
into the mind of the Spirit, in the unsearchable riches of revela- 
tion. The deep things of God, are in the field of revelation, 
incarnated immutably and sufficiently, in the words which the. 
Holy Ghost taught, all there, as stars in the immensity of space. 
But if the increased appliances for penetrating space, have re- 
vealed what was hidden, in one department of God’s works, may 
not deeper study and profounder insight and increased spirituali- 
ty bring out more of what hitherto, even till now, has been 
‘hidden wisdom,” in the other? 

There may be peril too, in such absorbing interest and even 
activity, in the machinery of Christianity, as leaves no time or 
disposition for contemplation. There is it is true an extreme 
of monastic seclusion and a foolish aspiration after angelic per- 
fection and mystical absorption in the Divine. But surely 
there is an extreme the other way. The true secret of sus- 
tained activity may be lost, for the want of meditation. We 
may here apply the apostle’s idea: ‘Thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee.” Healthful activity must have its root in 
deep spirituality, which demands meditation. An age of in- 





* Since writing this, I have found an illustration in Tayler Lewis’ remarks on 
“the gift of tongues.” Speaking of “the diversities of ecstatic idea or emotion’ 
he says, “ Even the utterers could not translate it, into the common logical language 
of the understanding. They were spoken in the Spirit and only in the Spirit could 
they be understood.” Here I would express my profound sense of obligation to this 
author, for the notes and excursus with which he has enriched his translation of 
Lange in Genesis 
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tense activity, hurry and bustle, first in disposing and then in- 
capacitating teachers and taught, for profounder spiritual ap- 
prehension, will sooner or later degenerate into one of carnali- 
ty, formalism and mechanism. There is danger that ‘‘the spirit 
of the world,” through this plausible channel, may come into 
the Church and thus make our activities useless, with all their 
noise, by losing connection with their root. Symmetrical piety, 
is only attained by the harmony of the inward and outward, 
the activity which springs from fellowship with the things of the 
Spirit, working and walking in the light.* Paul was a model 
of earnest activity: ‘fin labors more abundant,” than any other 
apostle or Christian of any age. ‘His was,” as one says, ‘‘the 
calmness of intensity, thenature of the human mind, forbidding 
it to be more and the character of the individual forbidding it 
to be less.” But this marvellous activity, was prompted and 
sustained by deep acquaintance with the mystery of God, 
spiritual apprehensions of spiritual things, by which he judged 
all things and all forms of professed wisdom, and yet was 
judged by no man, and could be understood and imitated only 
by those who had drunk deep from the same fountain. 

We are persuaded that the best antidote to the spirit of sect 
and the best means of promoting genuine catholicity of feeling ; 
the best corrective of undue literalizing and systematizing, 
would be found in deeper study of this “ wisdom of God in a 
mystery.’ So too the person who has laid hold of this great 
plan of God, and has it entrenched in his convictions, and 
feels himself privileged to be a worker together with God, will 
be a patient and active worker, in any sphere however humble 
whether his visible influence be great or small. Likewise he 
will be in little danger of being plundered of the steadfastness 
of his faith, or diverted from his patient labors by the plausi- 
bilities of human “ philosophy and vain deceit.”” He will not 
be moved from his steadfast hope, by the hosannas offered to 





* Inthe Spirit breathed and the utterances made, in some of our popular conven- 
tions, there is enough to awaken apprehensions on this point, among thoughtful 
minds. Yetthere is so much to commend in the zeal and earnestness of suc’) per- 
sons, that it is hard to protest, and still harder to oppose. It is to be hoped, that 
while some are called to work the machinery, there are others less noticed, that are 
faithful in pleading for the power of God. 
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‘the science of the age and the discoveries of men, who are 
weaving the spider’s web or hatching the egg of the cockatrice 
in popular literature. With full conviction in his understand- 
ing and faith in his heart, as to the objective truth and infinite 
excellence of Revelation, he can smile with compassion, and 
will need grace to keep him, from a feeling of derision in view 
of the cavils and “higher criticism” of the age, which would 
legislate from the world a personal Jehovah and from the word 
a personal manifestation of God in the flesh, the modern anti- 
christ, “‘ denying the Father and the Son.” He will be pre- 
pared for even the incarnation of “the mystery of iniquity,” 
which we are led to expect will be coincident with the last ap. 
pearing of the glory of the great God even our Saviour and the 
full actualization of “the wisdom of God ina mystery.” In 
the “perilous times” yet to come, the day of trial when that 
wicked shall be revealed, ‘“‘ whose coming is after the working 
of Satan, with all power and signs and lying wonders, and de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness,” by means of perishing objects, 
plausibilities addressed to the taste or ambition of men, those only 
will stand the test, who are vitally united to the person of 
Christ, “rooted and built up in him,” “steadfast by faith.” 
Others, with no such anchorage, childishly delighted with mere 
forms or fighting for unessentials, will go with the current and 
course and spirit of the world, whatever direction it may here- 
after assume. As “the mystery of godliness,” in its eminent 
sense is the person of Christ, so, in the sense of personal sal- 
vation, it is vital union to Him, through the medium of the word 
anda participation of His life, by the power of His indwelling 
Spirit. “Christ in us the hope of glory.” 
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Art. VII—PREACHING. 


BY REV. GEO. LEWIS STALEY, A.M., ST. JOHN’S, NEAR PETERSVILLE, MD. 





THE pulpit is one of the most potent instrumentalities in the 
general education of the people, apart from its special and 
proper mission in the proclamation of the gospel. So intimate 
and vital, indeed, are its relations to large masses of people, in 
this view, and so regular and constant are its influences, that, 
if there were no higher considerations involved, it would be 
matter of vast moment, that its ministrations should be so con- 
ducted, as to produce the largest and most beneficial results. 
But when we take into the account, the magnitude of the inter- 
terests with which it is charged exclusively in the kingdom of God 
as a new and supernatural order of things in the world, compre- 
hending all that belongs to the redemption of man and the 
cosmical order of which he is the crowning head, the importance 
of this subject presents itself in colossal proportions to our 
thoughts. What to preach, and how to preach, so as most ef- 
fectually to accomplish the ends of this Divine Institute—as 
we shall presently show it to be—become questions of absorbing 
interest to those who are called and commissioned, to be the 
ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. (1 Cor. 
iv. 1). In truth, there seems to be, in these evil and degenerate 
times upon which we have fallen, a special demand for an 
earnest consideration of this subject, when so much of what 
passes current now, for the preaching of the gospel, is, in large 
part, either canting sentimentalism—-sensational display—elabo- 
rate essay or metaphysical speculation about “systems of 
truth,” interspersed with what may be properly characterized 
as passing, complimentary allusions to the person and work of 
our Lord,—all in such strange contrast with that simple, unvar- 
nished, authoritative statement of ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
for which apostles and apostolic men, in the early Christian 
ages, were so eminently distinguished. 
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For the purpose of bringing up the entire subject in detail, we 
propose, in the first place, to set forth, as a primary and essen- 
tial element of it, that 


PREACHING IS A DIVINE INSTITUTE. 


In many quarters of our common Protestantism, where the 
formality of ordination is still observed, and where a higher con- 
ception of the office might be expected to obtain, the ministry 
of the word is practically regarded as a mere profession—only 
higher and nobler than our ordinary secular professions, be- 
cause it is concerned with higher and nobler things, and pro- 
poses the accomplishment of grander ends than these. For the 
general popular mind, indeed, there seems to be no higher 
conception of the office than this of a profession, and thus it 
comes to pass, after the old proverb, ‘‘ like people, like priests,”’ 
that the mission and work of the preacher is conducted on the 
plane of mere humanitarianism, and degenerates, not unfre- 


quently, into a commonplace agency for the moral instruction - 


or literary entertainment of the people. 

As over against this wide spread-view, we set forth, that the 
preaching of the gospel, as distinguished from all other modes 
of presentation, is a Divine Institute, supernatural in its origin, 
and carries in itself supernatural powers and resources for 
its own specific ends, and so, is entirely independent of the helps 
of what is commonly called human eloquence. Without in- 
tending or wishing in any way to disparage or undervalue the 
accomplishments of fine rhetoric or a genuine eloquence, when 
allowed to play the part of handmaids to the: grand office of 
Preaching, we unhesitatingly assert, that the simple, unadorned 
and positive announcements of the pulpit carry in themselves a 
“truly supernatural power and force.” It would be easy 
enough, indeed, to illustrate and confirm this assertion by refer- 
ence to the history of the pulpit, from the primitive centuries, 
when its ministry was committed, for the most part, to men who in 
the matter of rhetorical and educational accomplishments seemed 
but illy qualified for the work, down through the Christian ages, as 
these bear overwhelming testimony tothe grand truth, that it is not 
by might nor by power in any human form whether of eloquence, 
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or learning, or philosophy, that its work is done, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord as organically bound to the office of the ministry of the 
Word. Let St. Paul’s testimony, however, be sufficient, when, 
writing to the brethren at Corinth, where the gospel, through 
his instrumentality had achieved such wonderful results, he de- 
clares: And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with ez- 
cellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testi- 
mony of God. For I determined to know nothing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. And I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear and in much trembling. And my speech 
and preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.” (1 Cor. ii. 1-5). 

It needs only that we consider that the new creation brought 
into this fallen order, growing as it does organically from our 
Lord’s Person and Work, as divine, and yet most truly human, is 
a supernatural order in the bosom of the natural, all whose organs 
and functions are of like character, and utter themselves from 
the same high plane. The kingdom of Heaven, in this view, is 
not an abstraction—a creation of thought or a convenient name 
for the aggregate of certain spiritual powers and forces, but a 
divine-human organism—a concrete reality—an order of grace 
and glory—a Body Mystical in which Christ now dwells and 
reigns, and in which the supernatural and divine is ever seeking 
through and by human organs, to diffuse its regenerating power, 
and give the harmonies of the celestial order “‘a local habitation 
in the earth.” It lies, therefore, in the very nature of the 
Christian redemption, that all Christians, as baptized into Christ 
and partakers of his anointing, (Why art thou called a Chris- 
tian? Heid. Cate. Quest. 32) live, move and have their being 
in the bosom of this divine life and participate in its prophetical, 
priestly and kingly offices for the respective spheres they are 
called to fill. They constitute thus, “‘a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.’’ (1 Pet. 
ii. 9). In astill higher sense, is it true of those, whom the 
Lord calls to be His ministers, and commissions to proclaim the 
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glad tidings that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, that they, 
as his organs, represent Him in the prophetical, priestly and 
royal functions of his work, and are clothed with special quali- 
fications for their proper performance. The ministry of our 
Lord isin some sense to be repeated and reproduced in the 
ministrations of those whom He calls to this special form of 
service, so that each office may have its proper place, and its 
duties be faithfully discharged. The prophetical may not, 
without serious detriment, be absorbed or displaced by the 
priestly and the kingly; neither may the prophetical absorb 
and displace these (as is unfortunately the case in most of our 
Protestant communities) without most disastrous results in the 
matter of our salvation. Each office must be duly honored, and 
allowed to discharge its appropriate function in harmony with 
the others, if we would have the ministry of Jesus perpetuated 
in the Church. “All that Jesus began both to do and teach’”’ 
(Acts i. 1) in the gospel, He continues to do and teach in the 
acts of his apostles. The Parable of the Sower, sowing the 
seed, which is the Word of God, is of continuous significance 
for the Christian ages; for the field is the world in its entire 
extent, both of time and space. The personal ministry of our 
Lord, as regards the office of teaching, is of perennial force for 
all time, and is the living ground in which the ministry of the 
Word is rooted, and that imparts to it whatever of force and 
power its ministrations carry. The vast significance of the 
work of preaching the gospel of the kingdom of Heaven may 
be inferred from the fact, that from the beginning to the close 
of his earthly history, our Lord never ceased to preach—always 
and everywhere teaching, exhorting and rebuking, with all long- 
suffering and patience. From the time of the Temptation in 
the Wilderness, Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, going through all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues. He preached the gospel, (Matt. 
iv. 17, et sq.), continuously, all His life long, on through the 
great forty days, “during which he spoke of the things per- 
taining ee the kingdom of God.” 
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What He did, He trained His Disciples todo. Receiving the — 
truth from His lips, they were sent forth to preach. Besides 
the Twelve, he appointed other seventy also, giving them a like 
commission, adding, ‘(Into whatsoever city ye enter and they re- 
ceive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, 
and say: Even the very dust of your city which cleaveth to us, 
we do wipe off as a testimony against you: notwithstanding, be 
ye sure of this, the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you . . . 
He that heareth you, heareth me, and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me, and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent 
me.”’ (St. Luke x. 10, et sq). And when about to leave the 
world, He spake unto them saying, “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth; go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the nameof the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and lo! Iam with you always even unto the end 
of the world.” And then, as if to seal the supernatural character 
of this permanent Institute in His kingdom, He adds: ‘* Behold I 
send the promise of my Father upon you; but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
And so, when the time was fulfilled, and the day of Pentecost 
had fully come, with its grandest of all miracles, the Holy 
Ghost baptizing them with a Divine fire, by which, they who as 
yet were only an aggregation of individual Disc iples, were fused 
into one Body, which ever after should be the fullness of Him 
that filleth all in all, they went forth into the world as the 
accredited organs of this supernatural constitution, from the 
bosom of which they proclaimed the news of salvation to perish- 
ing men. In the consciousness of a divine vocation, armed with 
a divine commission, and with the full knowledge of their place 
in the Body Mystical of their Lord, as the organs of His Pre- 
sence, they entered upon their work, doing by “ the foolishness 
of preaching”’ those “‘ greater works,” of which Jesus spake, (St. 
John xiv. 12), removing the mountains of difficulty that loomed 
up before them, and starting the world, in all the departments 
of its life, upon a new course of history, to issue ultimately in 
its complete regeneration. 
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In this connection, and as illustrating and confirming the 
view we have taken of this subject, it is worthy of notice, how 
exclusively in the Scriptures, the generation of faith and the 
beginnings of the Christian life are associated with the preaching 
of the gospel. The uniform mode of representation as regards 
this particular, is, that of teaching and hearing. ‘‘ Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken unto, 
&c.” ‘Whosoever calleth on the name of the Lord, shall be 
saved. How shall they call on him, in whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? ... So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the Word of God.” (Rom. x. 13, et sq). Passages bearing 
with emphasis upon this point might be indefinitely multiplied, 
but they will readily suggest themselves to those who are 
familiar with the language of the Holy Scriptures. Catching 
its inspiration from these lively oracles.of God, and as if to 
bear its testimony to this Divine Institute, as necessary for the 
propagation of the Christian religion in all ages, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism asks and answers thus: “ Since we (Quest. 65) 
are made partakers of Christ and all His benefits by faith only, 
whence doth this faith proceed? From the Holy Ghost, who 
works faith in my heart by the preaching of the gospel and 
confirms it by the use of the sacraments.” Indeed so entirely and 
exclusively is the fact set forth in the Scriptures and illustrated 
and confirmed by such overwhelming testimony in the mission- 
ary work of the gospel in all past ages, that “faith comes by 
hearing’’—is propagated by voice of the living apostle, who is, 
as it were, the bearer of the divine life—that one cannot help 
wondering how it has come to pass, that in the minds of so 
many Christian people, Bible and Tract Societies, Sunday 
Schools, Christian Associations (young men’s) and other 
similar agencies are regarded as fully competent to do this 
great work, if indeed they are not more competent than 
those who have an apostle’s commission. Good and useful as 
all these institutions are as subordinate helps, whenever and 
wherever they are even tacitly allowed to usurp or discredit 
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the divine office of the ministry, they have already surrendered 
themselves into the hands and are doing the work of Anti-christ, 
by virtually denying that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, and 
is now, through His servants, Himself teaching the nations the 
blessed gospel of His kingdom. 

There is, moreover, a natural basis upon which this office rests, 
in the very organization of our being. It is not by the eye (as in 
seeing or reading) but by the ear that there is the nearest and 
easiest entrance into the hidden depths of thesoul’slife. The vibra- 
tions or wave sounds of the air (Pneuma) undoubtedly possess acer- 
tain intrinsic fitness for the conveying to the ear of that noblest 
part of our organization, the spirit, (Pneuma) through the out-— 
ward ear, of those higher truths which determine and shape our 
destiny, as taught by the Holy Ghost (Pneuma) through the 
preaching of the gospel. It cannot be denied, that a sense of 
such mysterious correspondences in the natural and spiritual 
spheres of our being, has always existed in the consciousness of 
men in every age and in all stages of civilization, and has 
crystallized itself in the best and noblest words of their lan- 
guages. It must, however, suffice for our present purpose to 
say, that the peculiarity of which we now speak, is clearly 
recognized in the Scriptures, and, as we have said is the basis 
in nature upon which this supernatural institution is founded. 
That “hearing” which St. Paul says, comes “by the Word of 
God,” is just this mysterious entrance of the truth into our 
inmost life, carried thither by the living voice of those who are 
sent to_preach, and which authenticates itself to humble and 
susceptible souls, as of divine authority. 

Well might St. Paul magnify his office, with which in point 
of dignity and importance, the whole world presents nothing 
worthy of comparison; and well would it be for these times, if 
ministers were of the apostle’s mind in this particular, disdain- 
ing all compromises with the world and proclaiming the gospel, 
regardless of fear, favor or affection, in the name and for the 
love of the Lord, whose commission they bear. 

Such being the nature of the ministry of the Word, we turn 
attention now to the consideration of the proper order of its 
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teaching, or the method in which the facts and truths of the 
gospel may be most fitly and successfully exhibited. Without 
doubt, for one who seriously ponders the matter, the mind of 
the ancient Church and of our immediate spiritual ancestry 
was, in this particular, far in advance of the habit into which 
our modern pulpit has fallen, because they in their profounder 
faith followed, as the order and method of their teachings, 


THE ORDER OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


as the most natural and successful way of instructing the people, 
as we shall now undertake to show. 

How singular the contrast between their practieé and the 
now almost universal custom of ministers—even in quarters 
where, from “a priori” considerations we should expect to find 
a different state of things—to preach from texts and themes 
accidentally or arbitrarily selected, (and sometimes furnished by 
a curious parishioner, whose particular whim must be gratified), 
for the edification or entertainment of their congregations. 
And how strange a medley too, would a collection of the texts 
(odd ends of Scripture) and themes, which make up the staple 
of any given year’s pulpit instructions, present, without connec- 
tion or order of any sort, and for which a parallel could be 
found in no other department of literary labor! Such a collec- 
tion, particularly if made from the Saturday announcements in 
our city papers, in whose advertising columns our sensational 
clergymen are wont to publish their curious wares for the benefit 
of those who may properly be called the nomads of our Christian 
communities, going always where the most attractive bill is pre- 
sented—would be in the highest degree amusing, if the subject 
were not too serious to be handled in such yay. The Professor, 
who in his lectures upon any branch of historical or philosophical 
study, would pursue a like haphazard course of instruction, with- 
out organic or logical order, might possibly amuse and entertain, 
but would certainly fail to makeany very definite or intelligent im- 
pression upon the minds of his pupils, or excite any enthusiastic 
interest in his particular department. The prime importance 
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of order and method, indeed, is universally admitted in all the 
inferior spheres of educational work; and no one will question 
the truth of the assertion, that impressions will be always 
clear and well defined, and instruction positive and valuable, 
in any branch of learning or science, in proportion, as the 
method of presentation corresponds with the order of its or- 
ganic development. 

Surely it cannot be otherwise in the ministry of the Divine 
Word. It is a mere truism to say, that the more orderly, in 
its continuity, the method of pulpit instruction—the more nearly 
it corresponds, in its representations with the historical verities, 
with whose proclamation, it is charged, the more vivid and 
graphic and lifelike will be the impressions left upon the minds 
and hearts of those who hear. ‘This is life eternal,” says St. 
John, “to know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent,” and therefore we insist, that the preaching of the 
gospel has for its sole and exclusive object the authoritative set- 
ting forth of the truth as revealed and embodied in Jesus, through 
knowledge of whom only we can know God and have eternal 
life. Mere discussions of doctrine or dissertations in regard to 
what the sacred writers in certain passages did or did not mean, 
is surely not what the Divine office of preaching in its original 
institution contemplated. The gospel of our Lord is not merely, 
or mainly, or indeed in any sense what it is so generally called, 
‘a system of truth’—a congeries of theological speculations 
and deductions to be held in the mind as a belief—but a 
challenge of faith to the stupendous fact, “that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh,” ‘‘that the Son of God is come,” not in a 
past age simply, as something to be devoutly remembered and: 
piously cherished in our thoughts, but as a perennial mystery— 
a present fact for all ages—the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. ‘Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?” is 
the grand question which our Lord is continually asking, and 
to which there is but that one answer, the substance of which 
had been wrought into the very texture of. St. Peter’s being, 
and uttered itself from his inmost consciousness, ‘* Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” The mighty mystery which 
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confronted St. Peter and his fellow disciples in their daily in- 

tercourse and association with Him, gradually and imperceptibly 

to themselves, working itself as a faith into their hearts and 
minds, confronts us no less really now than it did these faithful 

men in the days of His flesh, challenging our faith, that we also, 

“‘beholding the glory of the Lord as in a glass, may be changed 

thereby into the same image from glory to glory as by the 

Spirit of the Lord.” And just this is the significance and aim 

of the Christian Year, by its ceaseless commemorations in 
Festival and Fast, to bring us in faith, through Gospel and 
Epistle, into actual communion with our Lord, as personally, 
though mystically present with us, in the flesh. It needs only 
superficial knowledge of the structure and organism of the 

Church Year, to see how from beginning to end—from Christmas 
to the Second Advent, there is underlying all but one grand 
movement—an Epiphany beginning with the glories of the 
Sacred Infancy, repeating itself with ever increasing magnifi- 
cence through all the stages of His life until it reaches its full 
consummation in the victory of Easter and the majesty of His 
Ascension glory. The splendors of Whitsuntide are a new 
Epiphany—constituting the beginning of a nobler manifestation, 
a coming in the flesh again, of higher and broader significance, 
making “the one Catholic Church to be His body, the fullness 
of Him that filleth all in all,” and destined to consummate itself 
in that grandest of all Epiphanies, when our Lord shall come in 
glorious majesty to judge both the quick and dead. Thus far 
the devotions and commemorations of the Christian Year, move 
exclusively amidst the objective realities of the Christian Re- 
demption, but with Trinity Sunday, there begins a new move- 
ment, which is concerned mainly with the manifestations of our 
Lord’s glory subjectively in the hearts and lives of those who are 
the members of His mystical body. It is not the revelation of 
the Holy Trinity (which has already been completed in the 
coming of the Holy Ghost) that we are called to celebrate in 
the devotions of this Festival, but rather, as the subjective side 
of this revelation, our baptism “into the mystery of the ever 


adorable Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, by which being 
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born of water and of the Spirit, we are formed into His image 
here and fitted to rise to His blissful presence hereafter.”* It 
is thus that the glory of Christmas is manifested subjectively 
in our lives—Christ born in us the hope of glory—and which 
will consummate itself also subjectively in our resurrection and 
glorification at the second Advent, when “ we shall be like Him, 
because we shall see Him as He is.’’ And so all through its 
devotions, for those who have ears to hear this magnificent re- 
frain of the Epiphany, the manifestation of our Lord’s 
glory, is ever repeating and reproducing itself from Sunday to 
Sunday until it is swallowed up and lost finally in the realities 
of the Second Advent itself. 

Such being the significance of the Christian Year—all its 
teachings and devotions beginning and ending in the person of 
our Lord, who is thus its Alpha and Omega, it is easy to see, that 
following its order and method in the ministrations of the pulpit 
we at once get beyond the limits of that merely abstract gospel 
now so generally preached, into the warm bosom of the living 
concrete gospel, and stand face to face with all its wonderful 
realities as they transpire before us on the arena of that one 
peculiar history, which was, and is, and is to be, of perennial 
freshness and significance for the rolling ages. And holding 
communion thus with our dear Lord in the organic continuity 
of His earthly life, all the way through from Christmas to 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, beholding His glory in its manifold 
objective manifestations, and from Trinity to Advent, as He 
becomes incarnate, and lives and teaches and works and suffers 
in His Body, the church, onward towards the time of His 
Second Advent, when “ He shall come to be glorifiedin His saints 
and admired in all them that believe,” His image is not only 
silently and gradually wrought into the hearts, but is ever 
coming out more and more distinctly in the lives and charac- 
ters of His members, and thus it comes to pass, that, behold- 
ing the glory of the Lord, we are gradually transfigured by 


this beatific vision into His blessed likeness. . 
From these statements, it must follow, that the advantages 


of this order or method of preaching must be vastly superior 
* Collect for Trinity Sunday. 
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to those afforded by any other method. The people who enjoy 
this orderly and organic teaching from the lips of an earnest 
preacher in “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” 
must and do “grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” with such depth, and breadth and fulness 
—with such definiteness and harmony and proportion as can 
be claimed as the result of no other method. And this because, 
they are held thus to the contemplation of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, as He moves in glorious majesty, from year to year, along our 
spiritual heavens, whose light and life-giving beams enter their in- 
most souls. Even more than this, it is the Master Himself, in 
the Sacramental Presence of the Altar, teaching now, as in the 
days of His flesh, those who have obeyed the challenge, “ Follow 
me,” that they in like manner, as did St. Peter and his brethren, 
may come to a like Christian consciousness and the enjoyment 
of a like Divine ‘benediction. In such way and under such 
teaching, the faithful and earnest disciple moves year after 
year, not in an endless circle of repetitions, but in a magnifi- 
cent spiral, which while repeating itself, is ever mounting 


higher and higher in the sphere of divine knowledge and the - 


divine life, until “all come in the unity of the Spirit and the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man.” 

Nor is the advantage and benefit of this order in the minis- 
try of the word, by any means, exclusively on the side of the 
people. While the preacher, in common with his flock enjoys 
all the great benefits of this mode of communicating the Gospel 


of the kingdom, as he has learned it first from the lips and life. 


of the Master, there is to him in this prescript order, resting 
as it does upon the instincts and intuitions of the Christian 
consciousness, the immense advantage and benefit of always 
knowing what to preach. What minister is there anywhere, 
who does not know, by painful experience, how difficult a thing 
it is to select suitable texts and themes upon which to base his 
pulpit instructions for the Sundays as they follow each other in 
such rapid succession? Hours of precious time are often 
consumed in the vain and fruitless effort to get some phrase, or 
verse or topic upon which an elaborate discourse may be 
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constructed, to satisfy the popular demand for pulpit novelties. 
And then what anxious and painful thought must be expended 
in discussing the possible or probable meanings of the sacred 
text—only to leave the people in a state of such bewilderment 
and confusion that not unfrequently prompts the question, 
** What is truth ?” 

Without doubt, it is just in these very circumstances, that the 
temptation to indulge in the ‘‘ sensational’’ style of preaching, 
presents itself to the minister, under the plausible assump- 
tion, that it is his business ‘‘to set forth religious truths or 
what he considers to be such, in a startling and unexpected 
form.” And when once the temptation is yielded to, the 
sensational preacher comes to regard it as his exclusive 
business to keep out of the humdrum routine (as he regards it) 
of fixed method, in following which there is no room for sur- 
prises and the display of clerical ingenuity in the torturing of 
texts into all manner of fantastic shapes. The old gospel of 
the church year is too tame and insipid an affair to suit his 
high-blown conceptions, and though it may not be entirely set 
aside, it must needs get the smack of originality and novelty, 
and be adorned with certain meretricious ornaments, in his 
peculiar handling of it, that those who frequent his ministra- 
tions may take the gospel much in the fashion, that they take 
the sugar-coated pills of other quacks. It hag been well re- 
marked by an accomplished writer, that “there is no vanity so 
exorbitant and insatiable as the vanity of the sensational cler- 
gyman.” And therefore the secular newspapers must, on the 
previous Saturday, announce the programme of the Sunday’s 
performance, inviting the public to the entertainment, remind- 
ing one of similar announcements, which are often seen in the 
same papers, “ Unparalleled attractions at the Broadway, 
Forrest will give his inimitable personation of Metamora, 
Positively the last night but one. Performances begin at 8 
o’clock precisely.”” The principle in each case is exactly the 
same—that of attracting popular attention and securing a full 
house by the exhibition of novelties. And thus it is that con- 
gregations and whole communities are educated to run after 
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star preachers, as the theatre-going public runs after “ star 
actors.”” In all such cases, it is much to be feared, 
that the minister, who allows himself to exercise his office on 
this low, humanitarian level, has lost out of his faith the true 
conception of it, as a Divine Institute, in and through which 
our Lord carries forward His prophetical work in the world 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, and, whether consciously or 
not, performs its duties after the manner of a secular pro- 
fession. 

It is not intended, of course, by these remarks to convey the 
impression, that all preachers who follow the prevailing 
textual style fall into the temptation to indulge in the sensa- 
tional, but only, that where there is no underlying and control- 
ling order upon which the instructions of the pulpit are con- 
ducted, and each pastor in the exercise of his own individual 
judgment determines what to preach and when to preach it, 
there is, for gifted'men of a certain temperament, an almost 
irresistible temptation to fall into this great sin of apostatizing 
their office and prostituting it to their own little and selfish 
ends. 

On the other hand for those who follow the order of the 
Christian year in their teachings of their people, there is little 
if any temptation in the direction alluded to. Besides the 
fact, that the things to be presented from the pulpit, in one or 
another of their manifold aspects, are always at hand, confront- 
ing us in Gospel and Epistle, there is an educational power in 
the method for which we plead, by virtue of which those who 
walk worthy of their vocation, “‘become so absorbed in what 
they preach as to have no recollection of themselves.” From 
festival to fast—from Sunday to Sunday, they live and move 
and have their being in the bosom of that supernatural order, 
in which Christ now dwells and reigns. They follow their dear 
Lord from Bethlehem to Olivet, from Whitsuntide to the Sec- 
ond Advent, as He lives and teaches and works and rules in 
the Church which is His body, by which He will in the end sub- 
due all things unto Himself, always by the force of this habit- 
ual communion with Him, growing in their apprehension of that 
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by which they are apprehended in Christ Jesus. With each 
return of Christmas and Epiphany, Good Friday and Easter, 
Ascension and Whitsuntide, the precious mysteries they com- 
memorate appear in some new glory, displaying depths of 
meaning never before sounded, heights of magnificence never 
before reached and a Catholicity of which they had never before 
dreamed. All experience indeed proves, that the earnest preach- 
er, formed after this model, who devoutly follows this order, 
does not only, not repeat himself in the use of old sermons, but 
commends himself to the faithful, as “‘the Scribe instructed un- 
to the Kingdom of Heaven, which bringeth forth’ out of his 
treasury things new and old.” (St. Matt. xiii. 52). 

To complete this discussion, the formal question, How to 
preach, must now be considered. A correct conception of 
preaching as a Divine Institute and a proper apprehension of the 
method of pulpit teaching as set forth in the organism of the 
Church-year, must be complemented by a corresponding con- 
ception of the manner of preaching, as regards style and de- 
livery. And for the sake of clearness and convenience we state 
as our position that the preaching of the Gospel implies and 
demands 

SPEAKING, NOT READING. 

The delivery of a sermon now, to a very large extent, is the 
reading, verbatim, from manuscript or from memory, of a pre- 
composed oration, the style of which, both as regards language 
and forms of thought, differs immensely from that easy, direct 
and personal mode of address, which always characterizes the 
earnest teacher. The labored composition of the study, logical 
in its development, faultless in style and elegant in the fullness 
of its rounded periods, though read with skill, falls upon the 
ears and hearts of those who frequent our churches with far 
less effect than does the warm, gushing language of one who 
speaks in earnest and impassioned words which seem to leap 
from his full heart. Carefully written sermons are, in the great 
majority of instances, from the very necessity of the case, 
above the comprehension of not a few of those to whom they 
are addressed; and, as regards the manner of their delivery, 
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which is for the most part mechanical and unreal, they fail, 
even when thoroughly understood, to make the impression, 
which the same truths differently put, and otherwise delivered, 
would enstamp upon the minds of those who hear them. 

The true conception of preaching is the very simple one, so 
clearly expressed in the word “teaching,” and its characteris- 
tics both of style and delivery, should fully correspond with 
this. To put things clearly, in such simple, transparent lan- 
guage, that all may comprehend, and to utter them with such 
earnestness and authority, as shall constrain men to hear, are 
the most obvious qualifications of the successful teacher. 

To such an extent, however, has ‘‘the itching ear” been 
humored and cultivated, that the simple, authoritative teaching 
of the gospel of our Lord, has given place, gradually, to elabo- 
rate and prosy presentations of its facts and truths, distorted and 
discolored oftentimes, by the metaphysical atmosphere through 
which they are seen by the preacher. There seems, indeed, to 
be a temptation to not a few ministers in the very habit of wri- 
ting, the moment they begin to compose, to fall into the rheto- 
rical or metaphysical strain, which adds nothing to the force or 
value of the truths they discuss, and prevents the making of 
appropriate impressions by diverting attention to the manner of 
their setting forth. In evidence we need only adduce the re- 
marks which one so frequently hears on coming out of church, 
as for instance. “ What a beautiful sermon, What a profound 
discourse, What elegant language,” as though either esthetic 
beauty, or profound thought or fine rhetoric, in their ordi- 
nary sense, constituted any part of the business of the ministry 
of the word. The point upon which we wish to insist with 
earnest emphasis is, not that these elements may not enter into 
the composition of sermons, but that in the habit of writing for 
actual use in the pulpit, the preacher unconsciously glides into 
such forms of thought and language, as the bent of his mind 
may determine, and gives them such undue prominence as over- 
shadows the message it is his business to deliver. 

On the other hand the minister of the Word, who subordi- 


nates everything to the main matter of teaching intelligibly the 
blessed gospel of Christ, and whose chief business in the study 
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is to penetrate and apprehend the mysteries of the Christian 
faith (which have already apprehended him) and all whose pre- 
parations are concerned with this as the chief thing, until his 
whole being is saturated with their presence and power, will 
have little regard for elegance of style, and no time for philo- 
sophical discussions. With mind and heart full to overflowing 
he will come before his flock, free from the infirmity of human 
respect, counting it a small thing to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment—untrammelled and unconfined by the limits of a formal 
precomposition—in thoughts that breathe and words that burn, 
he will bring things new and old out of his treasury in such 
simple, earnest, and manly style, as will hold the attention of 
all who love the truth as by a magic spell. 

It is certainly one of the great and pressing wants of these 
degenerate times in which we live, that ministers and people 
should be brought back to the primitive idea, that preaching is 
not elaborate composition, high wrought rhetoric, rigid logic or 
metaphysical speculation, but the simple teaching of the gospel 
in the way of authoritative statement. So naturally does this 
view suggest itself to thinking minds, that, prominent among 
other reasons, why so many men of culture and refined taste 
stand aloof from the services of the Church is, that they are re- 
pelled by the dry, lifeless and superficial representation of the 
great facts of the gospel as they are so frequently set forth in 
the carefully composed essays about the Christian mysteries, 
which are delivered from so many pulpits at the present day. 
Such persons instinctively perceive, how unfit a thing it is (to 
use no stronger word), out of mere human respect, or personal 
vanity or any kindred motive to elaborate away by poetical or 
philosophical renderings, or in any other way, the plain, simple 
but sublime facts that make up the history of our Lord’s 
teachings and life. It needs only that the minister of Christ 
plant himself firmly upon his divine commission, ‘‘as a teacher 
sent from God,” and instruct his people earnestly and authorita- 
tively, in the truths of the gospel, and they will very soon learn 
to look upon and love him as such, and will receive, in childlike 
simplicity and faith his earnest utterances, little carinz for the 
literary form in which they come. 
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It is not a little surprising, when the whole case is properly 
considered, that it ever should have become so common and 
popular to read sermons as a legitimate mode of pulpit instruc- 
tion, superior to the old and natural way of speaking directly 
to the people. The practice of reading is, as compared with 
speaking properly so called, so inefficient and unfruitful as re- 


gards the ends designed to be reached, that, in the affairs of our | 


common life, in popular assembly, and before juries and courts, 
politicians and lawyers, hardly ever appear with manu- 
script preparations. They know well, and wisely avail them- 
selves of, the wonderful magnetism there is in the eye of the 
speaker fixing all other eyes upon his,—the inspiration and power 
there is in natural tones, as they express the nicest shades of 
thought and feeling and that general nameless understanding 
there is between speaker and hearer, when with full self-reli- 
ance and manly earnestness he stands before them, fully “en 
rapport” with their innermost thoughts and feelings. In the 
use of these most natural helps, they open up a channel of com- 
munication, by which their own thoughts, feelings and convic- 
tions are carried over into the minds and hearts of those to 
whom they speak. True indeed is it here, as in other things, 
that “‘ the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 


the children of light,” who as ministers of the Word of God re- 


fuse to avail themselves of these natural helps of eye and voice 
and action and sympathetic communication, which when sancti- 
fied by the grace of Christ, become elements of power in the 
preaching of the Divine Word. 

' And while this is so, it must always remain as a reproach to 
the Gospel and to the shame of the ministry, that the successors 
of the Apostles, standing in the bosom of a constitution of 
grace above the secular order, with a divine commission to dis- 
ciple the nations, must in their teachings of the people be ham- 
pered and confined by reading to their congregations carefully 
written papers on some point in theology or morals, instead of 
challenging their attention in earnest, manly and apostolic style 
to the facts and teachings of the gospel, as they bear directly 
upon the salvation of men and the world, and constitute 
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the grand centre of all things, ‘“‘ Whether they be things in 
earth or things in heaven.” (Col. i. 20). 

In view of what has been said, does it not seem as if men— 
ministers and people—had to some extent parted with their faith 
in the divine authority of the preacher's office, and that its func- 
tions, as the result of this decay of faith, are performed on the 
plane and as part of our natural life, inasmuch as the ministry 
of the Word is subjected to and tried by the rules and standards 
of a merely human criticism. 

There can be no doubt, that the absence of true eloquence, 
to so lamentable extent, from our modern pulpit, is due, in no 
small degree to the fact, that the preacher, forgetful of his 
place and commission in the Apostolic succession, and stand- 
ing thus on the lower level of humanitarianism, comes before 
his congregation with that kind of preparation, which leaves no 
room for the peculiar inspiration which comes upon him, who, 
with his mind and heart filled with a great thought,looks earnestly 
down upon his waiting brethren, as they look up lovingly to him 
for wisdom and strength and consolation. It cannot be otherwise 
but that the consciousness of a Divine office, the magnitude and 
importance of which is beyond all comparison—the love of the 
Master, whose servant and representative he is—and the love of 
' the flock committed to his care, conspire to kindle, and if un- 
hindered, will kindle in the preacher’s mind and heart an in- 
spiration of thought and word, which will light up also the sacred 
fires of devotion in the hearts of his brethren, as he and they 
stand together in the communion of that glorious supernatural 
world created by our Lord. And thus the preaching of the 
word, which is truly a sacramental power, is not a dry, lifeless 
discussion of doctrine, but a vivid reproduction and re-presenta- 
tion of the facts and mysteries of our Holy Religion. 

The last point to which we would call attention in this con- 
nection, is, that read sermons as compared with preaching, 
properly so called, almost always lack personality and point. 
The ear, indeed, instinctively recognizes the difference between 
reading, no matter how well it is done, and language spoken 
directly to the people. There are few public speakers who have 
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not noticed the very apparent change which manifests itself all 
over an audience, when the reading of what has been laboriously 
written, gives way to the earnest words of extemporaneous address, 
as they come gushing and warm from a full heart, clothing 
forms of thought, that go right home to the ‘‘business and 
bosoms of men.” 

The power of the gospel (humanly speaking) to attract from 
the world lies, to a large extent, in its being allowed to address 
itself to each man’s consciousness, in the way of direct personal 
challenge, and for such, particularly, as have no interest in the 
worship of the sanctuary, it is matter of prime importance, that 
the gospel should be preached in such personal and pointed 
style, as to demand and claim their attention to its message as 
addressed directly tothem. It need scarcely be said here, 
how difficult, how almost impossible a thing it is, in the atmos- 
phere of the study, in the use of the pen, to compose those 
forms of plain, personal address, which are so powerful to 
bring men within the periphery or outer court (as it were) of 
heavenly influences. 

There has been much discussion, of late, in regard to the 
causes which have combined, particularly in the larger towns 
and cities, to keep such large masses of people away from the 
churches. Among the many reasons alleged as sufficient in 
whole or part to account for this deplorable state of things, 
we do not remember to have seen or heard it suggested any- 
where, that it might in large measure be traced directly 
to the degeneracy of the modern pulpit in the very partic- 
ular of which we speak. The sermons which are now so gen- 
erally read at the people, instead of being addressed au- 
thoritatively and pointedly to them are destitute of the ele- 
ments of popular attraction, and have no personal interest 
for the unthinking masses. The want of true earnestness (not 
of declamation, of which there is more than enough) gives to 
these pulpit performances, a painful sense of what may be 
called, a grand unreality, which multitudes feel and are in- 
fluenced by, while they may yet be able to give it no expres- 
sion in words. 

20 
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Let our Protestant pastors, in whose ministrations the sermon 
forms so central a part, only show themselves to be enthu- 
siastically in earnest, as those of so noble a vocation should be, 
in their preaching of the Word; not supremely careful in regard 
to diction or ambitious of literary reputation, speaking in simple, 
transparent language of the things they “ have seen and heard,” 
and it will not be long until the hundreds and thousands who 
visit their churches occasionally only to hear, will, by and by, 
remain habitually to pray. 

This whole subject ought to commend itself to the solemn 
and earnest consideration of the pastors and brethren of our 
common Protestant Christianity. With us, preaching holds, 
relatively, a much higher place and wields a wider influence 
than in the communion of the Churchof Rome. To such an 
extreme, indeed, has this prominence, which we give to preach- 
ing, been carried, that in many quarters the sermon absorbs, 
or rather is almost the entire service, hymn and prayer being 
only employed as preliminary and supplementary to the office 
of the pulpit. Such being the fact, there is special reason and 
necessity also, that the ministry of the word should, as nearly 
as possible, realize the true idea of this Divine Institute, as a 
sacramental challenge from the invisible world, and for this 
purpose :— 

1. Ministers and people should alike cultivate faith in the 
prophetical office of the ministry, as one of Divine appoint- 
ment and commission, through which the Master Himself con- 
tinues to teach. It is especially the duty of the pastor to in- 
struct his people in regard to the true nature of this apostolic 
function, and to magnify this great office by sinking his own 
little individuality out of sight in the greatness of the office it- 
self, never by implication even, allowing it to stand on humani- 
tarian ground, but holding it always in living conjunction with 
that supernatural order of grace in which Christ now lives and 
works. Is it not written, “‘ He that heareth you, heareth me, 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth me, and Him that sent 
me ?” 

2. It is involved in this magnifying of the office, that its 
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teaching shall be ordered after the most efficient method as re- 
gards the exhibition of the truth. Christ must be all in all, that 
those who hear may come to Him, whom to know aright is life 
eternal. Determined, as St. Paul said of himself, to know no- 
thing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, the shepherd to be 
faithful and efficient in his office, must lead the sheep of his 
flock, to follow the Master “in the regeneration,” on to the 
Heavenly country whither He has gone, and the way there, 
is over the road our Lord has traveled. Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Gethsemane, Calvary, Gennesaret and Olivet all lie in 
the path of our pilgrimage, and must each in turn be visited 
again and again until we are filled with their spirit and compre- 
hend something of their grandeur and glory. They constitute 
—these mighty mysteries—a glorious organic unity, and may 
be rightly approached and truly known only when contempla- 
ted in their proper historical order and connections. It should 
be the object then of ‘the Steward of the Mysteries of God,” 
to preach the Gospel not in disjointed fragments, but in its or- 
ganic unity—to preach not about Christ, but Christ Himself in 
the glory of His Person and the greatness of His work; for 
thus more successfully than in any other way, by successive 
and organically connected lessons, (which like the multiplied 
blows of the sculptor’s chisel, the value and force of which may 
not at the time be seen,) will the image of our Lord formed in 
us by faith, be brought out clearly and beautifully in our lives. 

8. This Divine Institute demands that those who are clothed 
with its authority should, in the proper sense of the word, 
preach the Gospel in such earnest and manly style, as is hardly 
possible in the case of those who habitually read. It is some- 
times urged as an argument in favor of written and read sermons, 
that a minister, following the other method upon which we insist 
as the true method, will fall into a loose and desultory style and 
will, in the end, land in a constant and threadbare repetition of 
himself. But to preach as we have set forth, requires intense 
study and prayerful consecration to the work of teaching the 
Gospel, as the sole business of the preacher’s life; and he who 
in the study lives face to face with the Christian mysteries, 
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bathed by these habitual communings “in the new light of the 
Incarnate Word,” can never be either a dull, prosy preacher, a 
mechanical repeater of himself or a mere retailer of other men’s 
thoughts. To give vigor and force to the ministrations of the 
pulpit, it is, of all else, most imperatively demanded, that the 
minister be himself thoroughly instructed, (not in the way of 
mere intellections, but by faith)—saturated as we have said with 
the truth, so as always to carry with him a present sense of the 
realness of that supernatural world from whose bosom he speaks. 
A celebrated tragedian, being asked by a minister of the Gospel, 
how it happened that actors always delivered their parts upon 
the stage with so much greater effect than clergymen did their 
sermons, replied, ‘‘ You speak truth as though it were fiction, we 
speak fiction as though it were truth.” Only let pastors bring 
themselves up to the true apostolic idea of their office, and in 
their studies and preachings follow the Master, as also His ex- 
ample, delivering their messages from full hearts in simple, ear- 
nest, unstudied words, and not only will a great reproach be re- 
moved from the ministry of the Word, but the preaching of 
the Gospel will show itself to be eminently “ the power of God 
unto salvation.” 
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Arr. VIIf. THE UNITY OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 





BY J. W. NEVIN, D.D., LANCASTER, PA. 





Wuar has been said of the origin and structure of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, in our article in the January number, has already 
brought into view, in some measure, its organic unity and its 
fundamental authority for the Christian world. It is not by 
chance, or through the arbitrary outward ordering of men in 
any way, as we have seen, that either the matter or the form of 
the symbol established themselves in the beginning, or that, 
having so established themselves, they have found acknowledg- 
ment as the one only sure basis of Christian belief in the uni- 
versal Church through all ages. The Creed could not have car- 
ried with it historically this universal force, for the Oriental, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant worlds, if it were not in its 
own nature, and in its own essential constitution, of true ecu- 
menical and fundamental character for Christianity itself; in 
such sort, and to such extent, that no scheme of Christian truth 
or doctrine can be regarded as valid for faith at all, which has 
not started originally from this form of sound words, and which 
does not continue rooted and grounded in it to the last. 

The unity of the Creed, we say, is organic. It is so, both as 
to its matter and as to its form. The different articles of which 
it consists grow forth from a single principle; and the force of 
this principle reaches into all its articles, determining their ex- 
istence, and imparting to them severally all their significance 
and truth. Each article is what it is as an vbject of faith, only 
through its relation to the general root out of which all grow; 
while the root also is what it is as an object of faith, only through 
its relation in like manner to what thus proceeds from it in the 
way of necessary derivation and growth. Such is the oneness 
of the Creed in its matter ; its articles together make up a single 
whole. This oneness of matter, however, involves at the same. 
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time necessarily oneness of form also. Viewed as an organic 
whole, in other words, the articles, or parts of which the symbol 
is composed, are not only derived from a common principle or 
root, but they are so derived from this that their relation to it 
serves to fix and determine, at the same time, their relation also 
to one another; so that as objects of faith, they can be appre- 
hended truly only in the order in which they are here made to 
challenge faith, and in no other order. This does not mean, of 
course, that each article must always be distinctly expressed, 
to give us a valid Christian confession. We have seen already 
that there was what may be called a historical development of 
the articles of the Creed in part, in the beginning; and it is 
quite possible still to make a good confession, that shall not go 
beyond the acknowledgment of the Holy Trinity, as we are 
bound to it in our baptism, or that shall be no more even than 
St. Peter’s memorable act of faith, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. But the Creed in any such abbreviated form 
is always potentially the Creed in its full form—the presence 
from the first implicitly of all that this is found to comprise at 
the last explicitly ; and what we mean to say now is, that, when 
it comes to such explication and full utterance, all the articles 
of the Creed have not only their existence, but their position 
and place also, necessarily determined by the constitution of 
the symbol itself. They necessitate and condition one another 
in the order in which they are here actually put together, and 
allow no other order. 

This necessary organization of the Creed, we have already 
seen, proceeds from its corrrespondence with the actual move- 
ment of the Christian salvation, as it takes its rise in the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, and runs its course onward to the life 
everlasting. It is the simple response of faith to what is thus 
comprehended objectively in the coming of Christ in the flesh— 
the true historical gospel (“‘ good tidings of great joy’’) carried 
out to its last consequences and results: Only as answering in 
this way to the actual order of the gospel, may we conceive of 
faith here as being faith at all, and not simply fancy or specu- 
lation. The Creed is, by its very conception, the primitive and 
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deepest (and therefore most necessary and universal) conscious- 
ness of the Christian Church, moving in full harmony with the 
fundamental movement of Christianity itself. As such it is of 
force for all ages. It can never be superseded by any other 
form of supposed sound words. There can be no getting back 
of it, or aside of it, to the apprehension of what Christianity 
is, in any different way. No scheme of Christian belief, no 
construction of Christian doctrine, can deserve to be considered 
sound or safe, which does not grow forth organically from the 
radical organization of Christianity as we have it in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

They labor under a grand mistake, then, who imagine that it 
can ever be possible to form a better basis or platform of faith 
for the Christian world, than that which is comprised in this 
ancient symbol. There is, we know, a large amount of religious 
thinking at the present time, in this country particularly, 
which is of a different mind. Much of what claims to be the 
best form of Protestantism among us—Protestantism in its most 
enlightened and most evangelical character—considers itself to 
have out-grown entirely the leading-strings of the Creed, and 
to be more than equal to the task of providing in short order, 
at any time, a decidedly better scheme of fundamental Christian 
doctrine. In the view of this Puritanic school, the Apostles’ 
Creed is entitled to a certain sort of traditional respect, on ac- 
count of the honor with which it has been regarded in past ages; 
but it belongs properly to those past ages, we are told, and not 
to our age; it is now ecclesiastically dead, if not absolutely 
buried, and any attempt to set it up again as a living rule of 
faith can deserve only to be looked upon with pity and con- 
tempt. Such modern religionists can see nothing particularly 
worthy of admiration in the Creed, but much rather to be dis- 
satisfied with. What of fundamental truth there is in it, they 
are ready to tell us, might be expressed in better terms; some 
of its articles are unscriptural, and involve actual error; mate- 
rial points of faith are not found in it at all; so that alto- 
gether, taken in its own original sense and without any sort 
of mental qualification, it seems to them to be anything but 
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such a summary of the first truths of religion as the best inter- 
ests of religion demand. They feel it to be at once crude in its 
matter and poor in its form, and look upon it as being a witness 
and proof of the spiritual weakness of the period to which it 
owes its birth, far more than an argument of its spiritual 
strength. 

The fundamental articles of Christianity, for those who think 
in this way, group themselves always into a form very different 
from the Creed, which is felt by them at the same time to be 
far more logically methodical and complete. Where the scheme 
claims to be evangelical, in the technical sense of the term, it 
will be found to run, for example, in some such order as the 
following. Beginning with the existence and the leading attri- 
butes of God, we shall have in the next place the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity; then the inspiration and divine authority of 
the Bible (or it may be the Bible first, as the principle of all re- 
vealed religion, and then the Trinity); next the fact of the 
fall, and the state of sin and misery to which it has reduced our 
ruined race; then, possibly, the decree of election, underlying 
the whole plan of redemption as in the Westminster Catechism 
(or with a more liberal construction this can be left out); next 
the incarnation and the union of the two natures in Christ’s Per- 
son; then the atonement, wrought by His death upon the cross, 
and followed by His resurrection from the dead; then the neces- 
sity of repentance and faith; then the doctrines of regenera- 
tion, justification and sanctification; all ending, finally, with the 
resurrection of the dead, the general judgment at the end of 
the world, the eternal blessedness of the righteous, and the go- 
ing away of the wicked into everlasting damnation. Of the 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, mention may be 
made possibly somewhere in the system; but not in a way to 
make them of essential account in the constitution of the Chris- 
tian salvation; - while the article of the Church, in all probabili- 
ty, will be allowed to pass without any notice whatever. 

Conventional platforms of faith, more or less in this form, 
have become common in modern times. Congregational 
Churches in particular, of the Puritanic way of thinking, are ac- 
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customed to form in some such style for themselves doctrinal 
“covenants,” as they are called, to which all are required to 
assent and agree, who join themselves to their communion; this 
being especially what is to be considered their profession of the 
Christian faith. And there is not a single one of these socie- 
ties probably, which is not fully persuaded that it has in its own 
particular platform, thus constructed, a far more exhaustive and 
efficient summary of the first truths of Christianity, and a far 
more sure and firm basis of theological orthodoxy, than any 
that has ever been supposed to be comprised in the Apostles’ 
Creed. No oneof them would be willing at all to substitute the 
Creed for its church covenant. To do so, would be felt to in- 
volye some want of sympathy with the full and proper sense of 
the Gospel, and could only be regarded in this view as a falling 
away from a higher to a lower faith. It must seem at once 
both lax and unevangelical. , 

But let no one be deceived by any pretensions of this sort. 
We may have platforms of Christian doctrine different from the 
Creed, which for certain purposes are important and worthy of 
respect ; but we never can have any, we repeat, that may deserve 
to come in the room of the Creed, or that may be entitled to 
confidence as original compends of Gospel truth on the outside 
of the Creed. The best of these modern platforms is but a 
synopsis of what are taken to be the chief articles of the Chris- 
tian religion, considered in the way of outward reflection; it is 
the work of the understanding, rather than the direct product 
of faith; and as such never can be made to stand for the Creed, 
without derangement and damage to the whole idea of Chris- 
tianity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Curist in Sone. Hymns or ImmManvEt: Selected from all ages, 
with notes, by Philip Schaff,D.D. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., 1869, pp. 711. 


WE are indebted to both publisher and editor for this collection 
of Christian poetry, calculated by the beauty of its. appearance and 
the precious character of its contents to be hailed by every lover of 
sacred poetry, as a most valuable contribution to the literature of 
the day. It embraces, to use the words of the editor, “the choicest 
hymns on the Person and Work of our Lord from all ages, denom- 
inations, and tongues,” furnished in elegant, legible type, on exquis- 
itely-beautiful paper, and adorned wherever taste would per- 
mit with appropriate Christiansymbols. The Christian poems, from . 
the day of Clemens Alexandrinus down to the present time, which 
have found a home in the Church, because of their pious fervor and 
true poetic fire, are here collected and offered to the student of sa- 
cred poetry in a most attractive b. The Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Dutch, and Danish Hymnists have been brought 
within the reach of the English reader, and the classic hymns of 
his own language are mingled with them in one poetic bouquet, whose 
sweet fragrance will delight the heart of the believer when the sec- 
ular poetry of the day shall become tiresome and insipid. 

The collection is divided into two parts—the first containing 
mostly those poems that set forth the objective facts in Christ’s life, 
and is entitled “ Christ for us,” and the second, the post-reformation 

ms, Which “bring out more fully the subjective application of 
Christ's merits, and our relation to Him,” receiving the title of 
“ Christ inus.” In the first part they are arranged under the follow- 
ing divisions: The Advent, The Infant Saviour with the Virgi 
Mother, The Epiphany, Christ’s Life and Example, The Passion, The 
Burial of Christ, The Resurrection, The Ascension, Christ in Glory, 
and Christ judging the World. In the second part are found the fol- 
lowing divisions: The Love and Loveliness of Christ, Christ our Ref- 
and ‘Strength, Christ our Peace, Faith in Christ, Union with 
rist, The Holy Communion, Love and Gratitude to Christ, For 
Ever with Christ, and Praise and Adoration of Christ. 

The names of the authors are given wherever known, the time of 
composition, and, when transl from another language, the name 
of the English translator. Our own Church, both in Germany and 
in this country, is represented by some of its sweetest poets. 

We feel that a great debt of thankfulness is due to the Editor for 
this valuable contribution to the Hymnological literature of the 
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day. The different Denominations are beginning to tire of the 
trash which now lumbers up their Hymn Books, and are a 
rangements to prepare new selections which shall contain only those 
Hymns that are inspired by genuine Christian spirit and true poetic 
fire. Dr. Schaff’s collection will be a great aid to this work. In- 
deed, it will be indispensable to all persons en in efforts to 
su ply the people with words that shall be worthy of a place in the 
pe ic worship of the Saviour. Of course, it is more than a Hymn 

ook. There is much in it altogether unsuited for such a pur- 
pose. But its very encyclopedic character will make it a fitting 
—— in our private devotions, as well as the source from 
which will be drawn materials absolutely necessary to every modern 
ae Book. -We hope that it will find a wide circulation among 
all who love to commune with the pious utterances of Christian 


genius. L. H. 58. 


Tae Law or Love anp Love as a Law; or Moral Science, 
Theoretical and Practical. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL.D., 
President of Williams College, New York: Charles Scribner and 
Company, 1869. 


We have examined this work on Moral chap hy with some 
interest, coming as it does, just after the work of Prof. Porter on 
The Human Intellect. We are glad to see the leading minds in 
our American Colleges thus turned with some degree of earnest- 
ness to the department of Philosophy, which for the most part 
hitherto has received comparatively little attention in this country. 
It may be taken as an omen, also, that the pressure in favor of 
what is called the practical, or utilitarian view of education, has not 
been able to rule out earnest investigations in a department which 
many shallow brains regard as unnecessary and vain. 

The aphoristic title of the book, however, seems to indicate that 
the learned author has hardly travelled to the depths of his subject. 
It is not often that a science or a system can find a sufficient state- 
ment of its principle in such an aphorism. Accordingly we find in 
looking into this work, that it comes far short of that philosophic 
depth, which characterizes German works in this de ent, as 
for instance Rothe’s Ethics, or the system of Ethics which has been 
taught for years in Marshall, and Franklin Marshall College. 

e fails in the outstart to give a clear idea of the sphere of the 
moral, as distinguished from the natural, and this leads to unn 
trouble in continually making distinctions between natural law an 
moral law. His definition? of Jaw also are prolix and defective. 
For instance: “For this class of laws, the laws of things, the con- 
ditional ideas will be, (1) Being. (2) Force. (3) Uniformity. (4) 
An End. Physical law will then be product of being putting forth 
force uniformly. .So far all will agree. I would add, for an end.” 

in: “For this form of law’ (moral law) “ the prerequisite 
ideas will be, (1) Being, conscious and rational. (2) Force, under 
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the control of such a being. This will include free-will. (3) An 
end which can ibly be known as such only as there is in it a 
good; and (4) Obligation. We may then have not only law, but 
moral law.” ; 

Tt seems to us it is necessary first to get an idea of Jaw in its 
generality, before much progress can be made in explaining the 
nature of laws, whether physical or moral. 

This, however, the author does not do. His system, indeed, is a 
treatment of the subject on the subjective side only. It is morality 
in man of which he treats. He says that “Men have sometimes 
spoken of the various faculties and powers involved in the moral 
nature, such as conscience and free will, as lying at the ground of 
obligation; sometimes they have spoken of that ultimate ground or 
reason .in view of which alone the moral nature can Jegitimately 
act, and sometimes they have included both.” This, he tells us, has 
introduced confusion into the perplexed speculations on the subject 
of morals. And then adds; “ But this confusion will not surprise 
us if we observe how the ape itions on these different subjects 
a and almost necessarily run into each other.” We should 
rather think they do run into each other, not only almost, but 
altogether, necessarily. They are related as truth and thinking. 
We find the same objection here that we made to Prof. Porter's 
work on the Human Intellect. Under that title he undertook to 
treat the whole problem of philosophy. So now Dr. Hopkins starts 
from man’s moral nature, and seeks to find all the elements and 
principles of the moral problem there. Morality is based on an 
objective system of moral law, as real as the objective system of 
truth in which the intellect is active, or that of the physical universe 
in which material things exist. Law, moral law, is law out of us 
as well as in us. What is moral law? we should consider one of 
the first questions in Ethics. When that is answered, the way is 
opened to consider its presence and meaning in our moral nature. 

urther on the author says, “ Thus do we find law,—Moral Law. 
Moral Law is the affirmation by the Moral Reason of obligation 
on the part of every man to choose that as his supreme end which 
God designed him for, &c.” Rather the affirmation is made 
because of the nature of the law in relation to us. This serves to 
show, however, that it is throughout, the moral nature of man that 
he is considering. 

The only place, we remember now, that he touches at all on the 
great problem of moral freedom, surely deserving a full chapter in 
a system of Ethics, is where he makes it a condition of obliga- 
tion. Here again his definition is very weak and defective, or 
rather his idea is incorrect. “It is this power of choice that 
belongs, as an elementary constituent, to a rational soul, and it is in 
this that the deepest freedom consists—a freedom which can be 
taken away only by destroying the soul itself.” Evidently he uses 
the word p death ere as synonymous with the power of choice. 
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Freedom can be lost and man become a slave without the destruc- 
tion of the soul. 

The second part of the work treats of duties. The third 
section of it treats of. our duties to God. These are, 1. The culti- 
vation of a devotional spirit. 2. Prayer. 3. The duty of keeping 
the Sabbath. 

A rather weak ending for a work on Moral Philosophy. 

We take pleasure in adding, however, that the book is Christian 
in its tone, if not the most scientific. He repudiates the system of — 
utilitarianism and other false systems with ability and decision. 
We do not know what the author will think of the favor with 
which the Catholic World speaks of his work (which in the same 
number gives a scathing criticism of Prof. Porter's work on The 
Human Intellect, by, as we suppose, Dr. Brownson). It says, 
“ He establishes also the freedom of the will as a necessary con- 
dition of obligation, and thus cuts up Calvinism root and branch.” 

For its noble and elevated views of Christian Morality, we com- 
mend the work, as calculated to exert a wholesome influence 
wherever it is studied. 


LECTURES ON THE First anp Seconp EpisTLes oF Perer. By 
the Rev. John Lillie, D.D., with an Introduction by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, 
1869. 

This is a posthumous work of an esteemed pastor, wlio, in ad- 
dition to his pastoral labors, found time to produce valuable con- 
tributions to the study of the Sacred Scriptures. He pre 
elaborate critical and philological commentaries on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
besides a translation of Auberlen and Riggenbach’s Commentary 
on the Thessalonians, with valuable additions, for the American 
edition of Lange’s “ Bible Work.” 

Among the numerous Commentaries that are being so rapidly 
issued from the press, this of Dr. Lillie is well deserving a place. 
Its chief value consists in the form in which it is given, viz: ina 
series of lectures, which furnish a model for the use of pastors. 
The habit of preaching and lecturing on single texts, which = 
vails so generally in our day, fails to bring the Scriptures before 
the edt er a whole and in their connections. Every _ feels 
the need of giving his people instruction in a whole Epistle, for 
instance, and yet finds it difficult to do this in ——_ style, that 
will unite instruction and application. We believe that the use 
of the Scripture lessons for the Church Year in preaching has a 
deeided preference over textual preaching, and yet this latter has 
its advantages too. A critical and faithful explanation of the 
Sacred Text must go along with the discussion and presentation of 
general themes red from the Scriptures. In this view this 
work of Dr. Lillie will be useful to pastors, as well as profitable for 
general reading. , 
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- We cannot 2 tee with his explanations of certain passages in 
the Epistles of Peter, nor with the view of predestination which he 
finds in the address of the first Epistle. On the Church and the 
Sacraments, wherever they are referred to, he follows the Calvin- 
istic theory of the recent times rather than that of original Calvin- 
ism. But this is to be expected. Dr. Schaff, who commends the 
work, pays a tender and beautiful tribute to the deceased in the 
introduction. 


CycLtopepia oF BrsiicaL, THEOLOGICAL, AND EccnesrasTIcAL 
LirERATURE. Prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., 
and James Strong, 8. T. D. Vol. Il. C, D, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1868. 

A favorable notice of the 1st volume of this work appeared in 
the October number of this Review for 1867, written by Dr. 
Harbaugh. In the present volume, we notice his initials in the 
index to three articles, which we have read with a sad interest. 
We notice a number of articles, by reference to the index, with the 
well known initials P.S. These are links which connect this truly 
great work with the German Reformed Church. _ 

It seems hardly necessary to s of the importance of such a 
work as this. In it are gathered, by the united labor of eminent 
scholars, whatever of importance is known on all subjects connected 
with the Bible, the Church, and Religion. An immense amount 
of valuable information is thus brought within the reach of many, 
who would otherwise not have acce3s to it. 

So far as we have been able to examine the articles, we find them 
able and satisfactory. They seem to possess the happy mean 
between too - length and too great brevity. In regard to the 
style in which the work is published, the name of the publishers is 
a sufficient guarantee that it is of the very best character. An 
interesting feature of this Cyclopedia is the handsome manner 
in which it is illustrated. 

The second volume covers the letters C and D, and contains 
933 double column pages. The remaining volumes, most of the 
articles for which are already prepared, will appear as rapidly as 
they can be carried through the press. There are Encyclopedias 
in the German lan , as Herzog’s, which are more elaborate 
than this, but we have none in the English language in this 
country, covering the same field which is at all equal to it. We 

resume the price continues the same as for the first volume—cloth, 
$5 per volume, sheep, $6, half morocco, $8. 

Since writing the above, we have received a copy of the first 
volume of this work, and an examination of it has confirmed us in 
the favorable opinion we have already expressed. For those who 
have not access to any German work of the kind, it will prove an 
accession to the lib which must be of great value. We are 
impressed with the wisdom displayed by the editors in making it 
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neither too long nor too brief. Even those who are supplied with 
works treating of the subjects that are embraced in these volumes, 
will find it a great convenience for reference ; and those who may 
desire to pursue these subjects still further will find ample direction 
in the works and authors here given. 

The style in which it is published is the very best. We have no 
doubt it will find a ready and wide sale. 


An IntTrRopucTION To THE Stupy or Eneuisn Lirerature. By 
Henry N. Day, New York: Charles Scribner and Company, 
1869. 


An excellent work, prepared on the right principle. One excel- 
lent feature of the book is, that the author gives specimens, or 
selections from the English classics, with notes and vocabularies. 
It is not necessary that a student should read the whole work of an 
English author in order to become fully acquainted with his style. 
A good selection is all that is required. One who reads and under- 
stands the Clerk’s Tale, for instance, will be able to form a correct 
idea of the whole of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. The same 
is true of 1 

The only objection that we would make to the volume is, that it 
does not contain more full information as to the history of English 
literature. But this perhaps would overburden the volume for the 
use for which it is intended. 

We sympathize with the movement, which is becoming general 
in our Colleges, to make the English language and literature a 
subject of regular study. Why should not Chaucer and Spencer, 
Shakespeare and Milton be studied as well as Virgil and Homer 
and Plato? Instead of detracting from the interest in the Latin 
and Greek classics, we believe it would add to that interest. 

We believe also that an outline course in English literature 
ought to be commenced early, say in the Freshman year, so that 
students may have some guide as to the little reading they can 
attend to while at College. Pushing this matter off until the 
Senior year leaves but little time for forming any acquaintance with 
authors and their works. As a work adapted to those who are 
beginning their study of English literature, we commend this 
volume to all whom it may concern. 


PrrRos, THE WONDERFUL Buitpinc. A Sermon preached to the 
Convention of the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, in Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 12th, 1868. By Jos. 
A. Seiss, D. D. 

Considerable importance attaches to this sermon, from the fact of 
its having been preached before the last General Council of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. It may be taken as the 
expression of that venerable body, on a subject of vital importance, 
viz., the position of Peter in the Apostolic College, and the relation 
of the creed to the Church of allages. The theory that Christ turned 
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from Peter, and pointed to Himself, when Hesaid, “ Upon this rock 
I will build my Church,” is simply absurd, because it does violence 
to the figure employed, in that it makes Christ at the same time the 
architect and the foundation. Dr. Seiss very candidly and fairly con- 
cedes to Peter a — among the twelve, a position supported by 
many passages of Scripture which he points out; and he very pro- 
perly argues that this primacy is not oneof jurisdiction. The points to 
sustain this view are very generally overlooked or ignored by Protes- 
tants, for fear of conceding too much to the claims of the Roman 
Church. But this isnot an honest method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. Here are the points as given by Dr. Seiss. 

1. Matthew specifically pronounces him (Peter) “ the first,” (x. 
2.) 2. Four lists of the Apostles are given in the Scriptures, and his 
name occurs first in each of them. (Matt. x. 2,4; Mark iii. 16, 
19; Luke vi. 14, 16; Actsi. 13.) 3. He everywhere appears 
foremost in the Apostolic band. 4. The gifts and qualities of Peter 
as a man, to constitute him a leader among the twelve. 5. His 
age, &c., Kc. 

Dr. Seiss strikes the right chord also when he says, “ Peter con- 
fessed Christ, and it was that confession of his, living in his soul, and 
speaking from his lips that constituted him a Christian Petros, and 
in virtue of which Christ pronounced him the Petra on which His 
Church was to bebuilt.” Not upon the creed, abstractly considered, 
as some maintain, but upon Peter as confessing Christ in the creed, 
is the church built. ‘ 

We could have wished that Dr. Seiss had discussed more fuily the 
relation of the creed (for there is one which has obtained this char- 
acter pre-eminently) to confessions generally. Especially in our day, 
when Protestantism presents so many confessions, is this called for. 

But we commend the sermon as worthy of the occasion on which 
it was preached, and truly edifying to all who feel interested in the 
subject of which it treats. It is to be had at the Lutheran Book Store, 
807 Vine street, Philadelphia. 





